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HE plan of the .series to which this I.,ife of 
Richelieu belongs does not allow any refer- 


ever, IS based upon an examination of original 
sources of information^ and every effort has been 


Richelieu s life and as to the nature and results of 


sptmdencc has been published, and is of the highest 
value. In addition to this, Richelieu's own mi’moires 
are of great importance. They arc, indeed, his own 
.statements, and must often be corrected by refer- 
ence.s to hi.s letters and other documents, but they 
furnish an account of his career which is for the 
most part accurate and complete, 

I have also examined the MSS. which can be 
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Preface 


Contemporary memoirs are numerous* These 
vary largely in accuracy and importance, but all are 
of value as giving different phases of contemporary 
opinion, even when they are not altogether trust¬ 
worthy in their statements of occurrences. The 
mdmoires of Bassompierre, Pontis, l^ontrailles, Tu- 
renne, Gaston, Mold, Montresor, Montglat; the 
Correspondance de Sotirdis, Epistolce Grotii, Mercu?'^' 
Prangois, Dispacci Venesiani, and Archives Curieusc^s 
are some of the records that can be consulted with 
profit. 

The literature in reference to Richelieu is also 
very voluminous. The great work of M. Hanotaux, 
when complete, will contain the most valuable ac¬ 
count of Richelieu’s life that has appeared. With 
such diligence and ability has M. Hanotaux studied 
his subject that his work will remain, I think, the 
permanent record of the career of the great Cardinal- 
This Life of Richelieu, when finished, will comprise 
four large volumes, and its size will perhaps deter 
the ordinary reader, but it is none too full for any¬ 
one who wishes to familiarise himself with French 
history during the important period covered by 
Richelieu’s administration. 

A work of much value in reference to the details 
of government is Richelieu et la Monarchic Absolue^ 
by the Viscount G. d’Avenel. His familiarity with 
the conditions of the time, both social and political, 
is based upon an exhaustive study of original docu¬ 
ments. One may perhaps disagree with some of 
the results he reaches, but his researches are a mine 
of information. 


In my History of France under Mazarin I gave a 
review of Richelieu’s administration. In writing 
this Life of Richelieu I have been obliged to repeat 
in substance some things which are found in that 
work. 

James Breck Perkins. 

Rochkhter, N. Y., March, X900. 
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RICHELIEU 


CHAPTER I 

FRANCE AS RICHELIEU FOUND IT 

N O on e would dispute Cardinal Richelieu's right 
to be regarded as a riaTiohal hero. In his 
lifetime he had few friends and many ene¬ 
mies ; his rule was, harsh, it was not attended with 
general prosperity, and it was marked by merciless 
severity. Few loved him and few regretted his 
decease. The King who maintained him iji.,oJ3ice 
regarded him with ill-concealed dislike, the people 
who suffered under his rule felt for him an uncon¬ 
cealed hatred. 

Yet the French people now esteem the Cardinal 
as one of the greatest of their great men; his f agie 
is cherished because he secured for France-glxxry 
and poweT,” a paramount influence in European poli¬ 
tics, tEe foremost place among European nations. 
That he was an extraordinary man was acknow¬ 
ledged in his own day; and now it is seen that his 
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work left its permanent impress on French gov¬ 
ernment and French history, that it increased 
the power of the French monarchy and secured 
for it a position in Europe which it had not before 
held. 

It is not strange, therefore, that the French people 
should hold in respectful if not in affectionate re¬ 
membrance a man who helped to make France great- 
He was merciless to his enemies, but they are for¬ 
gotten; he did not secure prosperity for the people, 
but the traditions of past distress do not disturb 
posterity. There was a lso in his character aild 
career much that was striking and dramatic, FIis 
personality stands out in the pages of history, it has 
lent itself to romance and the drama; the figure of 
the Cardinal, clad in the red robes of the Church, 
inscrutable, implacable, inexorable, is familiar even 
to those who spend little time in studying the 
records of the past. In the long list of famous 
French statesmen, he is the best known. 

Before attempting to relate Richelieu's career, it 
may be well to give a brief sketch of the condition 
of France and of the French government when an 
obscure bishop obtained a position in the royal 
council, and in a few years made himself the actual 
ruler of the kingdom. 

Wh en Arma nd„d&..Rjdie lieu was borp.^ the king¬ 
dom of France was goyerne^J^jHenry III., the 
last of the .y.alpjs. kings. The country was still in¬ 
volved in the wars of religion, which raged during a 
good part of the sixteerth century. In 1585, the 
year of. Richelieu’s birth, Sixtus V. lent"” a helping 
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haiut tt» the I.raijut* by excoirimiltucating Henry of 
K.ivarrr. anti ticcian'ng tltat Htm of perdition incap- 
al>le »>f inhcritinij the French throne. Four years 
hitcr. Hrnry HI. wiH tnurtlrrcd, and Henry IV., the 
fu-4 i»f the Ihnjrhun line, notwithstanding the papal 
fu!tiiin 4 t}on*», sticcredetl to the throne of France. 
Hr wai nurvrsHful In the fiehl against those who dis¬ 
pute} ht«‘ tilk% and by adopting the religious pro- 
fcH^ion «d the majt^rity t»f Ids subjects, he secured 
the pracrfiil submissituj of the entire country. In 
5Sy#» f‘^tn»us Edict of Nantes, he granted 

rrligioiH Ittlrralhui to the minority, whose belief he 
had formerly pr^ifcssed, and the wars of religion 
were brought to an end. 

The atliiiinEiraibn of Henry IV. was conducted 
with whdotn ami was accompanied by prosperity; 
France iiillncnlial abroad and her people were 
prosperow?! at home. It was a period of rapid 
growth in W€*alth, attended by an increase in gen¬ 
eral wcll-bri«|p Henry was sincere in saying that 
he wisltril rvrry b'renclt peiiHimt might have a fowl 
in hH pot. and hr dhi much to secure the fulfilment 
of Id**, tirnirr. lint in ifjto the King fell a victim to 
an kidfc, and France was for .some years 

riilrd by iiH cviilow, an Italian prince 9 .f of the famous 
lloific of the Mcdki, 

Thr boitndariftt of France then contained about 
fowr.fifllnof the territory which they now comprise, 
even after the cllsa«4ten» of 1870. In the south, 
Roy«ilUm Wi* mllll Spanish, Savoy and Nice were 
llalian, Abare anti Lorraine formed part of the 
German Empire; k'raiiche »Comt^, Artois, and 
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Flanders, at the east and north, recognised the au¬ 
thority of the King of Spain. 

This territory was more sparsely peopled than it 
is to-day. The population of France was estimated 
at si^cteen millions, and it did not exceed that nnm- 
ber. Since then it has more than doubled, though 
when, compared with other European nations of the 
seventeenth century, the country seemed very popu¬ 
lous, and travellers were impressed by the nurxiher 
of its people. Yet great sections that are now fertile 
land were then the home of wild beasts, or tenanted 
by a few scattering and half-barbarous occupants; 
much of the forest by which Gaul was originally 
covered had been cleared away, but thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of acres were still timber 
land. Game of many kinds abounded, not only 
birds and small game, but deer, wolf, and bear. In 
the Forest of Ardennes, in the defiles of Auvergne, 
the hunter could find great sections of land as nature 
left them, in which wild beasts were more abundant 
than they now are in any part of the United States. 

It was not only the primeval forest, but the 
prinneval swamp that checked cultivation. "V"ast 
expanses of low, wet land were still undrained; 
rivers and streams overflowed, carrying destruction 
along their shores; the conquest of the soil by man 
was still far from complete. 

/ The condition of the people varied greatly in 
different sections : while in some provinces a reason- 
• able prosperity was found, in others extreme poverty 
widespread. The peftsaril’s home was usually 
a mere hut, built of mud ind often without windows 
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or chimney. In it he and his half-naked children 
lived, often as joint tenants with the family chickens, 
and the family hog or cow if he was so fortunate as 
to possess one. The clothing of the people was 
rough, and their homes were filthy. Meat was 
rarely eaten, wheat bread was a luxury; black bread, 
chestnuts, and a few vegetables were the staples of 
life. 

A higher degree of comfort was found in some 
districts, where decent houses and sufficient, though 
simple, fare were the lot of most, but the great body 
of the peasantry lived in such poverty as is now 
rarely found in civilised lands. Ignorance was al¬ 
most universal among them; there were few. ,who 
could read or write. Unless a man went to the 
wars, his days were spent within a radius of a few 
miles, with no knowledge of the outside world and 
no interest in it, occupied only with the sordid 
problem of getting enough bread to avoid starvation 
and enough money to pay the tax-gatherer. The 
only spiritual nourishment was furnished by the 
parish priest, usually a peasant by birth, and distin¬ 
guished from his flock by little except the ability to 
read and write, by familiarity with his breviary, and 
by a smattering knowledge of Latin. Religious 
sentiment thus taught might be sincere, but it was 
not often enlightened. \ 

The condition of those living in the towns differed 
considerably from that of the peasants, and was, on^ 
the whole, much better. In our great cities are now 
found the extremes of vice and misery, while actual 
need and hunger are infrequent among the tillers of 
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the soil. There was enough of misery and vice in 
French cities then, but the state of the citizen was 
better than that of the countryman. The undue 
burden of taxation was perhaps the worst feature in 
the peasant’s lot, and in this respect the people of 
the towns fared better. 

If the dwellers in towns escaped the tax-gatherer 
more easily than their descendants, they had, on the 
other hand, few of the advantages that render modern 
cities costly, but also make them healthful and at¬ 
tractive. The material condition of most French 
cities can well be illustrated by that of the capital. 
Paris had then a population of half a million ; many 
places of secondary importance now possess more 
inhabitants, but, at that period, the multitude of 
persons gathered in this one place was regarded a» 
almost appalling. By edict after edict, it was sought 
to check the steady growth of the metropolis, but it 
was no more possible to stop the growth of the city 
than the rising of the tide. “ Our predecessors,” 
said Louis XIII., in an edict of 1627, ” seeing that 
the growth of our good city of Paris was in a high 
degree injurious, have forbidden building in the 
faubourgs, and we have repeated these commands. ” 
Then follow the statement that such orders were 
unheeded, and a new prohibition of any further 
building in the capital, except to replace old witli 
new. Even the local authorities were disturbed, 
and declared that the growth of population would 
create many evils, and among other things would 
render it impossible to remove the filth, or to ferret 
out criminals. 





SOUTHEAST UP THE RIVER. 
FROM AN OLD MAP, BRITISH MUSEUHi 
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Vrt Tati"* Hkt'tU’ss to the great capital 

<,f (HU- tiinr. It itu'tlia'vul, and in many 

respects nmre rrscnibled the cilicH of the Orient 
than a mcuicrn t«nvn. I he strccLs crossed and 
div'crgrtl in hopelf'.*, tonfiiHtun, as they had been 
l.iitl out by ch.unr or capiii r. Sitlewalks and curb¬ 
ings were utikninvn. srwins am! improved roadways 
were rare; in tilth, in l.uk of sanitary provisions, 
r.uis was ahuosi as had as Aleppo cn* t ionstantinople, 
and its steiu hrs weir famous throughout Europe. 

'• Mauy of the streets.“ wiote a traveller, '' are the 
filthiest aud the most iiudmiorouH that I have seen 
in .iny eountiy.’* 

Ikul as was the sanitary coiuHlion of Paris, that 
of smaller places wa*. lililr hetter. In one town, we 
find the ofliii.ds oidriiitg that the bodioH of animals 
which hail died «»f tli*w.iae nliould not be left in the 
hlrecls. ” It would be better to llirow them into 
the river.'* :uitl the vigilant authorities. In this 
town, as in almost at! tdlies. the river furnished 
the iuhahilanis with tlirir tiiinklng-waicr; it is not 
strange that the tlcalli-r.ilc was higher than it is now. 

The highways of Parin were in a condition that 
srems ahwuit iitvietliblr tfi «i great capital. Riche¬ 
lieu's carli»ige pliiiigeil in *io deep a mudliole in the 
FauhomgSt. Anloinr. in Uic very heart of the city, 
that it was tipped nvci*, and the Cardinal, admon¬ 
ished hy this at'iTIrnt, after much difliculty raised 
money for the repair «f ibc road. Money was not 
freely gfanlcd fur ^ueb purposuH. In 1637, the\ 
amtnmt spent on llm highways of Pari.s was about 
onc'alxticih of the suin now* annually expended. 
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In this intricate maze of dark, narrow, and dirty 
streets thronged a dense population, among wlioin 
flourished a liberal proportion of thieves, murderers, 
and criminals of every class, undisturbed by any 
pretence of an effective police, and free to act in 
localities that at night were unlighted save by tine 
lamps the wayfarer carried. No one was allowed 
to walk in the streets of Paris after nine o'clock 
without carrying a lantern, in order, said the edict, 
to prevent the infinite number of robberies com¬ 
mitted on those who venture out at night. Xlne 
cost of lighting Paris under Louis XIII. was no¬ 
thing, but if the purses of the burghers were spared 
by the tax-gatherer, they were often taken by the 
thieves who frequented the city and carried on their 
trade with comparative impunity. 

Only a small part of the population had any in¬ 
struction from books, but life in a great city is in 
itself an education. The Parisians were far removed 
from the brutish stupidity of the peasants, or the 
dull self-satisfaction of the inhabitants of provincial 
towns. Even in those days a French ruler could not 
dhregard the wishes or the caprices of the capital. 

If the Parisians were not all moral, they were very 
^^eligious. Paris is now the headquarters of tbo.se 
who would fain do away with all trace of religious 
vf- the days of Richelieu it was Cathpllc; 

to the core; the League there found its steadiest 
supporters; Henry IV. attended mass that he mig'ht 
possess in peace his good city of Paris. If some 
Protestant traveller forgot to kneel as the Holy 
Sacrament passed through the streets, he was 
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fortunate to escape with his life. A century later 
Paris had become liberal, and in another century it 
had become sceptical, but, under Richelieu, its 
people were still animated by an intense religious 
belief; they abhorred heresy and disliked toleration. 

The number of clergy at Paris, priests, monks, 
and friars, was very great, and the city was girdled 
about by vast tracts of land owned by the various 
religious orders, whose names are still preserved in 
the faubourgs of the modern town. The streets 
swarmed with persons arrayed in religious dress, 
white, black, grey, and brown; their number was so 
great as to excite the attention of all travellers. 
Where the clergy were so numerous, religious build¬ 
ings multiplied; convents for the monks and churches 
for the laity abounded in every quarter, and their 
bells and chimes resounded at all hours, creating, as 
has been said, an almost unbroken roar of pious 
thunder. 

The difference between the inhabitants of the 
capital and the provinces has been an important 
factor in French history, but at this epoch the dis¬ 
tinctions between the denizens of different parts of 
France were far greater than they are now. It was 
not strange that the inhabitants of remote provinces 
should differ in speech, dress, and modes of life, for 
communication between them was attended by diffi¬ 
culty and danger. Henry IV. recognised the im¬ 
portance of good roads in national development, and 
gave to their improvement more attention than any 
one of his predecessors. Yet it was but a begin¬ 
ning, and the work was checked at his death. On 
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many so-called highways, travel by waggon was im¬ 
possible; in many seasons of the year, it was almost 
impracticable even for the pedestrian or the horse¬ 
man. Innumerable are the accounts of the perils of 
travellers. In approaching the important city of 
Lyons by the main highway, a German traveller 
tells us, he found the road so washed by rain that 
his horse fell into a marsh, and the party advanced 
on foot in great peril of drowning. Such adventures 
were constantly encountered, and to the difficulty 
and danger of travel in bad weather were added 
perils from highwaymen. Even in the cities the 
police was imperfect, and a prudent man traversed 
the street at night with great apprehension for his 
purse, and some apprehension for his life. In the 
country, ruffians and thieves practised their arts witli 
still less fear of the constabulary. Travellers went 
in parties and armed, well pleased if they reached 
their journey’s end without having to exchanig’e 
shots with highwaymen. 

There was comparatively little travel. A peasant 
would pass his life, hardly going beyond the con¬ 
fines of his native parish. Many, whose means were 
larger, wandered no farther from home. A few 
nobles perfected their education by travel in other 
lands, but the prosperous bourgeois saw no reason 
why he should waste his money and lessen his com¬ 
fort by leaving his home. To the average Parisian 
shopkeeper, an excursion to St. Cloud was not a 
light affair, a trip to Fontainebleau was a grave and 
serious undertaking. 

^A/^hen the intercourse between remote sections 
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.. .was slight, and newspapers were practically un- 

-known, the life of any locality was isolated, and the 
political effect of this was considerable. The in¬ 
fluence of Paris was less than it has since become, 
because it was not so closely connected with the rest 
of France: there were, so to speak, no channels by 
which impulses from the capital could reach the 
provinces; the country was like an animal of low 
organisation,—no nervous centre was closely con¬ 
nected with other parts of the system. 

Over all the land, numerous chateaux were scat¬ 
tered. " In France there are too many chateaux,” 
said an ancient proverb, showing the deep-seated 
dislike to a powerful nobility that was still fresh at 
the era of the French Revolution. For the most 
part, these residences belonged to a feudal epoch, 
and were built for the purpose of defence; there was 
generally little regard for comfort, for luxury, for 
conveniences, which are now thought indispensable. 
The walls were heavy and could defy any weapons 
of offence until cannon came into use; moat and 
bridge, turret and portcullis, marked the fortress, 
and within were provisions for the numerous men- 
at-arms that the lord might require to defend his 
home against his enemy. To the ancient portholes, 
intended for archers, were added new openings 
where culverins and musketry could be used; the 
arms had changed, but the warlike purpose of the 
fortress was unaltered. 

-With the growth of monarchical authority in- 

te jjial disorder lessened, there was less need of forti- 
fkci^on’s, and the influence exercised by Italian art 
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and taste began also to show itself in the liomes of 
the nobility. By the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, some of the medimval ruggedness was done 
away with, gardens were embellished, pavilions 
erected, the chateau took on more the air of a 
residence and had less the appearance of a fortress. 
This was especially true of Paris. Until a recent 
period, comparatively few of the nobility had residl- 
ences in the capital: their lives were spent in their 
own provinces; their interests, their ambitions, and 
their strifes were local. A few of the great nobles 
had headquarters at Paris, usually half-military in 
their character, and fitted to be places of refuge in 
times of disturbance. As the power of the King: 
increased and his favour furnished a more tempting’ 
field for ambition, many of the nobility were found 
in attendance on the sovereign; the decline of the 
feudal system can be measured by the increased 
attendance of nobles at Court. When tranquillity 
was assured under Henry IV., its effects were soon 
seen in the architecture of Paris. New and mag¬ 
nificent residences, intended for peace and not for 
war, decorated and adorned with a splendour of 
which there had been little trace in the past, were 
erected by wealthy nobles. 

A great number of fortified castles were destroyed 
by Richelieu’s order. The measure was judicious, 
although its importance has been somewhat over¬ 
estimated. These feudal fortresses had been im¬ 
pregnable against bands of unruly peasants, they had 
been formidable against men-at-arms provided with 
crossbows and battle-axes; but an army supplied 
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with cannon could, in a few hours, batter down the 
walls of a castle that mi{^ht once have withstood 
a lengthy siege. They were the relics of a past age 
rather than important feature.s of the present aige. 
Richelieu might have allowed tliem to stand until 
they fell from decay or were torn down to suit new 
demands of fashion, without fearing any effective 
resistance to the royal authority. Still, the destruc¬ 
tion of fortresses scattered through the interior of 
the country marked the close of an era of internal 
disorder and private warfare. It was an outward 
sign that the robber-baron and the noble highway¬ 
man had ceased to exist. 

It was with political institutions rather than social 
conditions tiiat Richelieu had to do when he became 
minister. Important as was his influence on the de¬ 
velopment of the French monarchy, he was no in¬ 
novator,—he followed political traditions which had 
already taken deep root. The tendency of French 
grow 
powc 
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of Henry IV. to render the influence of the King 
again paramount. 

The overthrow of the feudal aristocracy was nn 
unmixed good, for the unruly power of turbulent 
nobles exerted no valuable restraint on the mon * 
archy. It was rarely used except for private ends, 
nobles fought for their own privileges and their own 
advancement, and none of them sought to become 
popular leaders or to obtain for the people any larger 
measure of self-government. 

But there were other checks on the central power 
which might have become institutions of value if 
they had been judiciously developed. Though no 
legislative body resembled in its constitution tlie 
English Parliament, the States-General, chosen to 
represent the three orders of the community, Piad 
at times been an important factor in political life ; 
their sessions had been comparatively frequent in 
the sixteenth century, and it was as a member of 
that body that Richelieu first came into public 
notice. 

also, in many of the provinces, the States still 
possessed a considerable degree of authority, not 
only in questions of local interest, but in their rela¬ 
tions with the central Government. Many cities 
enjoyed special privileges; the courts, and especially 
the Parliament of Paris, endeavoured to use the 
right of registration, which was required for the 
validity of royal edicts, as an excuse for advising, 
and as a means of checking, the King. While there 
existed no regular and recognised checl. the 

royal authority, yet it was by no means i-’ossih! for 
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the Kinj,^ to direct tlic State according to his own 
pleasure; he met on every side privileges granted 
by his predecesHors which could not be lightly swept 
away, local institutions whose preservation had been 
guarded by the acts which united the provinces, 
where they existed, with the French kingdom, and a 
vast body of usages aud customary law which regu¬ 
lated the rights and liabilities of the inhabitants of 
different parts of the country. 

The provinces which formed the French mon¬ 
archy were irregularly bound together, and the ad¬ 
ministrative system was not far removed from the 
medieval confusion of the feudal ages. Prompt 
action by the Government was often impossible, the 
national resources could not be rendered efficient, 
and, as a result, the influence of France in European 
politics was not proportionate to her wealth or her 
population. The kingdom had played a varying 
rblc in foreign politics : at times ITench kings 
had taken an active part in the affairs of the con¬ 
tinent, and again I'rance had been of hardly more 
importance than Poland. In the sixteenth century, 
the wars of religion so distracted the land that the 
influence of the country outside of its own bound¬ 
aries was small indeed. Henry IV, restored order; 
he was an able and ambitious sovereign, and desired 
that France should be a leader in the questions that 
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After his death, there came a complete change in 
policy. Mary de’ Medici wished to unite the fort¬ 
unes of France with those of Spain: she married 
her son to a Spanish princess and her daughter 
to a Spanish prince, her desire would have been 
to espouse the cause of Catholicism in the contest 
that was soon to begin in Germany, and to follow 
the leadership of Spain, the most Catholic and also 
the most retrograde of the great Powers of Europe. 

While the power of the nobility had waned, a 
body of great landowners had not yet become a 
body of courtiers, and in a weak government, such 
as that of Mary de’ Medici, the country was dis¬ 
tracted by the ambition and lawlessness of unruly 
nobles. 

Mary de’ Medici was regent, and upon her son, 
Louis XIII., soon devolved the control of the State, 
but he was an unpromising boy who certainly would 
never become a great and vigorous king. Unruly 
elements need fear no severe repression from him, 
nor was he a man who could weld together the im¬ 
perfectly connected elements of French administra¬ 
tion. It seemed that the Government would be so 
occupied by troubles at home, that it would be in 
no condition to attempt any important ‘action 
abroad. Whether the monarchy would become 
stronger or weaker after the death of Henry IV., 
and what part it would take in European politics, 
were questions that might well have embarrassed a 
student. But at this time appeared a man of genius 
and extraordinary force of character, who, for almost 
twenty years, shaped the destinies of France. 




CHAPTER II 

RICHEI.IEU’S EARLY CAREER 


1585-1617 


C ARDINAL RICHELIEU was of ancient 
though not illustrious lineage. His family 
belonged to the lesser nobility of Poitou; 
they originally bore the name of du Ple.ssis, and 
traced their ancestry as far back as the thirteenth 
century. One Guillaume du Plessis, in the reign of 
Philip Augustus, is the first of whom we find any 
record, and even at that period the family held 
several small e.states. As far as-any tradition re¬ 
mains, they seem to have been a fighting race, 
and prone to deeds of cruelty and violence. Such, 
however, were the customs of the times, and the du 
Ples.sis were probably neither belter nor worse than 
most of the petty nobles in an age of disorder. 

In the fifteenth century, one of a younger branch 
married Perrine Cldrembault; the child of this union 
inherited from his mother’s family the estate of 
Richelieu, on which a .strong castle had long stood, 
and took the name of du Plessis de Richelieu. 
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While the older branches of the du Plcssis family 
sank into provincial obscurity, the Richelieus made 
their way to a certain prominence. They were g'ood 
fighters, a hardy and enterprising race, with bold 
hearts and heavy hands. 

In the civil wars of the sixteenth century, wc find 
them taking an active part; they were fierce partisans 
of the League, and extended no mercy to Hugue¬ 
nots. Antoine du Plessis, called the monk, a igreat- 
uncle of the Cardinal, left his name in the annals 
the time as a man noted for cruelty, even in a merci¬ 
less age.. The family wished to make a priest of him 
that he might hold certain benefices. But he fled 
from the abbey, discarded his gown, and became a 
soldier. Perhaps as a result of his religious training, 
he was especially rigorous against heretics; on one 
occasion, a hundred Huguenots having taken refuge 
in a church, he butchered them all in cold blood, ! 
and he carried fire and pillage wherever he went. 

At last he was killed in a brawl in Paris,—“a man,” 
says an historian of the time, “ of evil fame and re¬ 
nowned for robberies, plundering, and blasphemy, 
and moreover a great ruffian , . . who thus 

met a death appropriate to his life.’' 

The monk’s kinsfolk were men of better reputa¬ 
tion, but they were well fitted for the stormy period 
of the civil wars. These rough warriors, while they 
did not add largely to their possessions, made con- 
siderable progress in the world; they obtained a cer¬ 
tain position at the Court, and could hope far .some 
marks of royal favour. In 1542, the grandfather of 
the future Cardinal married Fran9oise de Roche- 
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chouart, a member of a powerful and illustrious 
family. In some dc^jrcc she (icro»,nitcd from her 
family rank by marryiiij.; a Richelieu, and the mar- 
riage contract disphiys the difference in position with 
the somewhat brutal frankness of an agfe of plain 
speaking. The father of the britlc is described as 
the “ high and mighty Scigiicur, Antoine de 
Rochechouart, Baron of b’ahlonurs, Seigneur of 
Saint Amand, Seneschal of Toulouse,” while the 
groom is briefly disposed of as” Louis du Plessis, 
Knight, Seigneur of Richelieu and other posses¬ 
sions.” 

If the bride had high rank, she had also a bad 
temper, and apparently she found consolation for a 
misalliance by making life uncomfortable for her 
new connexions. She was a woman of a har.sh and 
domineering character, but, however disagreeable 
to live with, she transmitted to her descendant.s a 
vigour, in which, indeed, few of the Richclieus 
were ever wanting. Her son Francois signalised his 
entry into active life by inurdering a gentleman, 
who had himself killed Francois’s older brother as 
a result of .some quarrel over precedence at a church. 
Murdering a man against whom one had a grievance 
was not an offence to be .strictly inquired Into, and 
ere long we find Francois a retainer of Henry III,, 
and a favourite of that .sovereign. After the King's 
murder, Richelieu had sufficient sagacity to abandon 
the lost cau.se of the League and espou.se the fort¬ 
unes of Henry of Navarre, and he fought under hi.s 
banner at Arques and Ivry, True to the family 
traditions, he was a bold and readv fiirhtcr. aetiv*!. 
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p^ushing, and not over-scrupulous; he enjoyed the 
favour of two sovereigns, was made captain of the 
guards, and at last obtained the office of grand pro¬ 
vost. He was, we are told, a good Catholic, but 
scantily educated, resembling in both respects most 
gentlemen of the period. When eighteen years 
old, Francois married Susanne de la Porte, a girl of 
fifteen, belonging to a reputable parliamentary 
family. If the pedigree of the Cardinal’.s mother 
was less illustrious than that of his grandmother, 
her character was much more amiable; she was a 
quiet, judicious woman, who brought up her children 
wisely and well. Five children were born to her, 
three sons and two daughters. On September 9, 
1585, the third and last son was born in Paris, where 
his parents were temporarily residing, and in May, 
I^86.,...,at the church of St,„. Eustache, the future 
Cardinal was baptised by the name of Arinand 
Jehan, son of Francois du Plessis, Seigneur of 
Richelieu, and of Dame Susanne de la Porte, his 
wife. Five years later, in 1590, when he was only 
forty-two, the father’s career of brawls and warfare 
came to an end; he died of a sudden fever, much 
regretted, as we are told, by his associate.^ and hi.s 
sovereign. He left a widow and five children, and 
an estate quite insufficient for their needs. 

The provost was heavily in debt when he died; it 
was even necessary, so it was said, to put in pledge 
his collar of the Order of the Holy Qhost to pay the 
expenses of his funeral. The widow administered 
the family estate more prudently than her hu.sband 
had done; possessing good judgment, and practising 
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a rigorous econoiny, shu sucrrc-slfti it\ saving the 
possessions of the family, wliifh, imlfc'd, wen* j)f no 
great value, even when the mortgages on them were 
paid. Like many neeily nobles, the Richelirus ob¬ 
tained assistants: from the royal purse. In 
twenty thousand livres were paid to .Susiume de la 
Porto; in the next year she reteiveii (ifleen tiiou- 
sand more as ctnuptuisatum for s{)nu' al>bey; and 
when tlu; oldest smi was of age to attend (‘oiirt, he 
at once received a jumsion i)f three thousand livres. 

The family residence was the ehAtcau of Richelieu, 
and there Armmtd spent the earlier years of his life. 
When he bccatne rich and famous, he rebuilt thean» 
cient homo of his race. 'Phere were other ami more 
commauding sites which he might have cloHen, but, 
whether from a tlesire to magjufy the impt>rtaiH‘e tsf 
his ancestry, or frt)tn attachimnit tt) his early home, 


the great hall, the chamber occnpi«'d by Isis motlier. 
Little of the clniteau built by the C’ardisia! mnv re 
main.s, but the extensive park which was admired 
for its beauty In his day, the trim avenues, the 
canals, and jets of water are ntill there, not greatly 
changed in appearance since Richelieu wandered 
about them in his boyhoml. 

Ili.s fsride — it may he called his vanity-—was 
shown in many thingn connected with the family 
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which much exceeded in splendour the early home 
of the Richelieus, and at this, as a boy, he may 
have gazed with envious admiration. When he 
had become prime minister, he induced, or rather 
compelled, Gaston to sell Champigny to him, and 
he then pulled down the chateau and used the stone 
in the construction of the new and splendid home 
for his own family, which now had no neighbour to 
rival it. 

The chiteau of Richel ieu, as it stood in his youth, 
was a good specimen of a feudal "buRHilhg, con¬ 
structed during the Hundre d Y ears* War in a period 
of almost perpetual disturbance^ Kight towers pro¬ 
tected it, and it was surrounded by a deep and broad 
fosse. Within were the great halls, the numerous 
courts, galleries, and chambers of a castle, intended 
not merely for the residence of a family, but for the 
presence of a body of soldiers in time of need. It 
was surmounted by the confusion of roofs, turrets, 
and chimneys which gives a picturesque charm to 
the few specimens of the early French Renaissance 
that still survive. It was an agreeable home, and 
was also well fitted to stand any ordinary siege at 
a time when heavy artillery was unknown. 

The country about was flat and fertile, and the 
view from the chateau was extensive, though not 
striking. It stood on a small island, surrounded by 
the waters of the Mable, not far from the little vil¬ 
lage of Braye. There the Richelieus dwelt with a 
certain degree of feudal importance, but, like many 
another family of country gentlemen, with more 
state than ready money. Their turbulent activity 
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h;ul not them wealth, and the mother of the 

Cardinal was often disturbed by lack of means. 

The condition of the surrounding country during 
Richelieu’s youth might well have impressed the 
mind of the future stateHman with the necessity for 
a stronger (-rovernmentj/ Long years of civil war 
had devastated the province. After Henry III.Cs 
death, Toitou espoused the cause of the League. 
Not until Henry IV. had been for some years on 
the throne was he able to rc.storc order throughout 
France, and, in tlie meantime, Poitou, when not the 
seat of active warfare, was infe.sted by bands of 
unruly marauders; trade was at a standstill; the 
peasant .saw his field pillaged and his crop destroyed; 
the roads were so unsafe that few ventured to travel. 

Richelieu passed the first years of his life in a 
community that was in constant apprehcn.sion of 
arson and pillage, in a land where famine and pesti¬ 
lence were frequent visitors, and where these con¬ 
ditions exi.Htcd becau.se the law was not strong 
enough to repress the violent and protect the 
orderly. These early impressions were as deeply 
implanted in his mind as the Ic.ssons he conned with 
hi.s tutor, and fonued quite as important a part of 
hi.s education. 

Notwithstanding the troubled condition of the 
country, the children were not allowed to neglect 
the studies regarded as proper for tliose of tlieir 
class. Armand began his education at the chateau 
under the^charge of a prior named Huillot, known 
'for his charities and piety. He did not continue 
long under the instruction of the amiable prior; at 
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the age of nine he was sent to Paris and entered^ 
College of Navarre, which his father and uncles 
attended. There he pursued the educational coi 
tlie period, from which could be gleaned a 
prisingly small amount of useful information, 
chief drill was in Latin; the scholars were reqn 
to nse this language in their conversation, and 
ha.tin authorities were diligently studied. Riche 
pufsued also the course technically known as p.i; 
sop>liyj, in which were embraced logic and such 
ehce as could be found in the books ol Aristoth 

The schooling of the time was narrow and sev 
and learning was imparted with the aid of vigo 
discipline. The rector, Jean Yon, was an ami 
and venerable man, but he did not spare the 
In. his days of power and glory, the Cardinal 
sometimes visited by his former preceptor, an< 
tells us that he always saw him enter with a cej 
sensation of fear. 

"When Armand had finished with grammar 
philosophy, he began studies that were regarde 
mnch more important for a gentleman whose 
was to be passed at the Court and on the battle-f 
Xlnere was no thought of making a priest of 
young Richelieu, and he had no taste for a relig 
vocation. His natural inclination was for the c: 
of a soldier, in which so many of his ancestors 
spent their lives, and having acquired the modi 
amount of learning, for the most part quite use 
which , was proper for one of his rank, he 
emtered^t he academy of Antoine du_ 
Xhere were taughTThFaccomplishments requir 
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a gentleman and a .soldier. The pupils were drilled 
in riding, fencing, the use of ann.s, and in the giiiu-M 
of the period. The academy was, nuircover, a tini^.h 
ing school for manners, and IMuvinel eiHleavmued 
to impart to hi.s scholars the latest fashitnis of the 
Court, the graceful bearing and reaily wit tint! br 
fitted an accomplished cavalier. 

While the Marquis of C'hillnu, as RJchrltm w.in 
then called, was fitting himself to be a suldirr atul a 
courtier, his career was suddenly chatigtai by con- 
siclerution.s of family itttcrcst. Notwithslamling td“, 
infirm health, Richelieu had cjualitics that would 
have made him a good soldier, atui by nature he 
hankered for fightiitg rather than pr.tying. Vci tl 
is probable that the exchange of arms ft»r the (’hurt h 
afforded a better field for his subtle amt a a iilc grntu i. 

The circumstance.s that made a priest of Riilicliry 
were of a nature not uncommon at that period. In 
default of ready money, liic monarch often rrw.iidni 
faithful servants by the palronagt? of Hiune rrclfd- 
astical preferment, and Henry III,, in return for ilic 
.services of RichcHeu’.s father, had given the f.unily 
the right to fill the bishopric of i.u^'un. Sm h gtaui** 
were u.sually unprofitable to tlie npiiitual iulrfr*4a 
of the faithful, 1 he Riclndinis adniiiiintrrrd lliclr 
bishopric as did the holders of iiio-a livings failni 
into secular hands: they confined thrir aUcfiium to 
laying hold of the ecclesiastical rnmtuinciiH and did 
not concern themndves with the nceth of flic ilir»t*r-a?. 
A succession of nominal bishop*! ndtcrlcd llir rrv. 
enues for the benefit of the family, and the EpHciqMl 
see in reality remained vacant. 
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the age of nine he was sent to Paris and entered the 
College of Navarre, which his father and uncles had 
attended. There he pursued the educational course 
of the period, from which could be gleaned a sur¬ 
prisingly small amount of useful information. The 
chief drill was in Latin; the scholars were required 
to use this language in their conversation, and the 
Latin authorities were diligently studied- Richelieu 
pursued also the course technically known as philp- 
sophyj, in which were embraced logic and such sci¬ 
ence as could be found in the books o^t Aristotle. 

The schooling of the time was narrow and severe, 
and learning was imparted with the aid of vigorous 
discipline. The rector, Jean Yon, was an amiable 
and venerable man, but he dig! not spare the rod. 
In his days of power and glory, the Cardinal was 
sometimes visited by his former preceptor, and he 
tells us that he always saw him enter with a certain 
sensation of fear. 

When Armand had finished with grammar and 
philosophy, he began studies that were regarded as 
much more important for a gentleman whose life 
was to be passed at the Court and on the battle-field. 
There was no thought of making a priest of the 
young Richelieu, and he had no taste for a religious 
vocation. His natural inclination was for the career 
of a soldier, in which so many of his ancestors had 
spent their lives, and having acquired the moderate 
amount of learning, for the most part quite useless, 
which was proper for one of his rank, he now 
entered_J.he_..jLC^emy of Antoine du Tluvine. I 
There were taugmTHFacebmplishments required ii. 
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a_gentleman and a soldier.,. The pupils were drilled 
in riding, fencing, The use of arms, and in the games 
of the period. The academy was, moreover, a finish¬ 
ing school for manners,, and PluvineF'endeavdured 
to'impart to his scholars the latest fashions of the 
Court, the graceful bearing and ready wit that be¬ 
fitted an accomplished cavalier. 

While the Marquis of Chillou, as Richelieu was 
then called, was fitting himself to be a soldier and a 
courtier, his career was suddenly changed by con¬ 
siderations of family interest. Notwithstanding his 
infirm health, Richelieu had qualities that would 
have made him a good soldier, and by nature he 
hankered for fighting rather than praying. Yet it 
is probable that the exchange of arms for the Church 
afforded a better field for his subtle and astute genius. 

The circumstances that made a priest of Richelieu 
were of a nature not uncommon at that period. In 
default of ready money, the monarch often rewarded 
faithful servants by the patronage of some ecclesi¬ 
astical preferment, and Henry III., in return for the 
services of Richelieu’s father, had given the family 
the right to fill the bishopric of Lu^on. Such grants 
were usually unprofitable to the spiritual interests 
of the faithful. The Richelieus administered their 
bishopric as did the holders of most livings fallen 
into secular hands: they confined their attention to 
laying hold of the ecclesiastical emoluments and did 
not concern themselves with the needs of the diocese. 
A succession of nominal bishops collected the rev¬ 
enues for the benefit of the family, and the Episcopal 
see in reality remained vacant. 
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There were many gross abuses in the ecclesiastical 
establishment, but a scandal lil<e th.is, however con¬ 
venient for the dilapidated fortunes of the Riche- 
lieus, could not continue indefinitely. The chapter 
were perhaps willing to do without a bishop, but they 
I would not allow the revenues of the diocese to be 
I absorbed while the religious buildings went to ruin 
\ from lack of repairs. Accordingly, the canons be- 
\ gan a suit against Madame de Richelieu, asking that 
; she be compelled to apply some part of the moneys 
I she received to the needs of the church. This action 
^Trought matters to a crisis; however favourable the 
authorities or the courts mig-ht be to her interests, 
they could not publicly declare that the cathedral 
of Lugon must be left to decay, in order that Ma¬ 
dame de Richelieu might use the bishop's salary to 
educate her children and pay laer domestics. 

"“The mother decided that if the Episcopal salary 
could no longer be applied to tlie needs of the entire 
family, the Episcopal see might furnish an establish- 
• ment for one of the sons- Accordingly, the second 
son was chosen for the office, and though only 
twelve years of age, Aljphohise de Richelieu was 
recognised as titular Bishop of Lugoh. ' "Rut "the son 
was unwilling to carry out his" mother's prudent ar¬ 
rangement; as Alphonse approached his majority, 
he declared himself unfit for the duties of the office 
and refused to accept it. His ancestors and kinsfolk 
were eager for temporal advantages and were little 
disturbed by scruples, but Alphonse was a being of 
a different sort; he said that'Tie was not fit to be a 
bishop, and, therefore, he wouITTibY be ori^, H!e 
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refused the mitre and chose to become a monk. He_ 
became an inmate of the convent of the Grande 
Chartteuse, and there passed his days in pious ob¬ 
scurity until he was called from his retreat by the 
young-cr brother, who had become the ruler of 
France. 

When Alphonse failed her, the mother turned to 
her third son, and he was not the person to prefer a 
convent to a bishopric. Armand had no special de¬ 
sire for a religious career; he had been bred for the 
army, and that was the calling most to his taste, but 
the present opportunity was not one to be neg le^ed"* 
by a young man who combined ambition with sound 
judgment. The see of Lugon was not richly en¬ 
dowed or important among French bishoprics, but 
it was not everyone who could secure a mitre at 
twenty-one, even if it were not of the greatest 
weight. Certainly it was better to be a bishop 
than a lieutenant of dragoons; the position gave 
rank and precedence, it furnished an opportunity 
for acquiring prominence and power. Richelieu's 
health was infirm from childhood, and he seemed 
better fitted physically for the career of a priest than- 
of a soldier. It was accordingly decided that the 
third son should be the bishop of the family. 

Having chosen his calling, Richelieu was not the 
man to dawdle in his preparations for it; he quitted 
the academy and exchanged fencing and ,iashion 
foV^the ffibre serious studies of theology. In his 
new profession he made good progress, and soon 
familiarised himself with the theology and meta.- 
pliysics taught in the schools of the Sorbonne. 
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Nor was he long delayed in receiving the reward of 
his labours; i;T^ 1606^ when twenty-one years of age, 
Armand de Richelieu was nominated by Henry IV“. 
Bishop of Lugon, He lacked nearly five years of 
the canonical age, and the French ambassador at 
Rome was instructed to ask for the papal dispensa¬ 
tion. As this was slow in coming, Richelieu 
resolved to take the matter in his own hands. 
Accordingly, he started for Rome, there to prose¬ 
cute his appeal in person. He was successful in 
obtaining the favour of Paul V., and the dispensa¬ 
tion was granted with no more delay than was ordin¬ 
arily required by the usages of the Roman curia. 
In April, 1607, the young aspirant was duly CQnse-. 
cratecTas^BHKoj^f Lisbon; he was not quite twenty- 
three. 

' In after years, Richelieu's enemies accused him 
of securing his promotion by exhibiting to the Pope 
a false certificate of baptism, and asserted that when 
Paul was informed of the fraud he declared that the 
new bishop would surely prove a great rogue. This 
slander does not seem to be supported either by the 
evidence or the probabilities. The object of Riche¬ 
lieu’s visit to Rome was to obtain a dispensation 
that would allow him to become a bishop notwith¬ 
standing his insufficient age; his lack of the required 
years was the only excuse for his going there instead 
of waiting quietly in France for his bull. It was 
most unlikely that a candidate asking a dispensation 
would present a certificate showing that no dispen¬ 
sation was needed. Nor was there any necessity 
for resorting to fraud, when dispensations for 
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insufficient ag'c were libcnilly jrnuUcd. Many srinns 
of great families were unwillin|.»' to wait until twenty- 
five before assuming the mitre, ami the eanonical 
rule was rarely allowed to stand in the way of their 
early promotion. Ricliclicu did not belong to a 
great family, but he Initl influential friemls to plead 
for him, and a fluent tongue to plead for himself; it 
would have been surprising if the di.spcnsati<»n had 
been refused, so there was no necessity for forged 
documents- 

The new dignitary returned to Paris and to his 
studies at the Sorbonne.* It was not often that a 
bishop sat on the students’ benches, and hin way 
was sure to be made easy. He soon {leliverrd ihr 
prescribed thesis, received the rctpiircd degree, ami 
was officially declared to be ready for his etdesia-.. 
tical work. 

The traditions of the Church required a bishop to 
live among his flock, but this rule was often disre¬ 
garded. Many bishops spent little time in their 
dioceses, and many spent none at all. I’urts fur- 
nis hed more interest for the wcwklly ami more op. 
portunity for the ambitious; the rcde'dastic who 
could join in prayers with the King, ami in praises 
of him, was more apt to become a ministc'r or a rar- 
dinai than hi.s Episcopal brother who spent hhi days 
exhorting the faithful or wrangling with his cimm\% 
in some remote district of France. 

have Been expected iliat 
Richelieu wou ld prefer to push his f«»rtunca at 
Court, rat^^er than retire to a small and obscure 
bishopiic. Such was not his decision ; after a short 
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stay at Paris, he set out for his new see, and devt)tcd 
his attention to the interests of his flock with praise¬ 
worthy assiduity. Pie was not a man to sacrifice his 
temporal ambitions to the performance of ecclesias¬ 
tical duties, but he decided wisely, if only his own 
advancement were to be considered. He was still a 
very young man, little known, and with a small in¬ 
come. His office gave him indeed a certain rank at 
Court, yet he was an unimportant personage among 
great officials, wealthy nobles, and favoured court¬ 
iers. In his diocese, on the other hand, he could 
exercise authority, and this was always dear to his 
heart; the faithful performance of his work mi|ght 
advance his fortunes more rapidly than dancing* at¬ 
tendance on the Queen or her ministers; he was 
young and could bide his time. At all events he 
braved a winter’s journey, which in those days of 
bad roads was always a disagreeable and sometlniies 
a dangerous undertaking, and on December 21, 1608, 
he celebrated pontifical mass in the cathedral that 
had long stood in dilapidated disuse. It was .sixty 
years since the faithful at Lugon had been favoured 
with a bishop residing among them. 

Richelieu’s flock had suffered from spiritual want, 
and they were not much better off in their temx>oral 
condition. Lugon was situated in lower Poitou, and 
was a town of two or three thousand people, the 
seat of a very small diocese, surrounded by great 
marshes, in a district both unhealthy and unpro¬ 
ductive. The peasants who lived among the marshes 
of lower Poitou, so a traveller declares, were the 
poorest in France. Naturally, the bishop of an 
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impoverished flock, where the ecclesiastical buildings 
and revenues had been neglected for half a century, 
could not expect a large income or luxurious sur¬ 
roundings. His parishioners were burdened by taxa¬ 
tion, his cathedral was dilapidated, and his revenues 
were small. Even his ecclesiastical wardrobe was 
scanty, and he lamented the condition of his tunics 
and dalmatics. All this was distasteful to a man 
who loved splendid surroundings, who thirsted not 
only for power, but for its trappings and external 
pomp. The new incumbent was little pleased. His 
was, he wrote, the poorest, the dirtiest, and the most 
disagreeable bishopric in France. There was no gar¬ 
den to his house, no horse for his carriage; he bor¬ 
rowed horses from friends and sighed bitterly for a 
set of plate. If I could have some silver plates,” 
he wrote a lady, ” my position would gain a little 
dignity.” lie was long engaged in negotiations for 
a service of plate, but the five hundred crowns re¬ 
quired for its purchjise caused a delay of some years. 

He encountered other embarras.sments as he as¬ 
sumed his bishopric. The litigation by which the 
canons sought to compel Madame de Richelieu to 
restore the dilapidated cathedral was still pending, 
and good judgment was needed in that thorny affair. 
These trials met a young man who was actuated by 
no love for the quiet performance of religious work, 
and who regarded his bishopric as only a stepping- 
stone for his ambition. But if the duties were little 
to his taste, he performed them with reasonable 
fidelity. The litigation was settled and the cathe¬ 
dral repaired. The bishop sought to better the 
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condition of his flock by obtaining- for them some 
reduction in taxation. In his treatment of the 
clergy under his charge, he was sometimes imperi¬ 
ous, but he was usually judicious. With Richelieu 
in a petty bishopric, as with Napoleon on an unim¬ 
portant island, his restless activity manifested it¬ 
self, however restricted the sphere for its exercise. 
Richelieu not only laboured for the temporal inter¬ 
ests of his flock, but he preached to them with xeal. 
Judging from the few samples we have of hi.s ser¬ 
mons, they were marked by the bad literary taste 
of the period: they were crammed with citations, 
burdened with pedantry, and filled with mythologi¬ 
cal metaphors. Later, his enemies declared that 
his preaching was poor and ineffective, while flat¬ 
terers insisted that he won great repute as a sacred 
ot.ia.i That he made himself somewhat known as 
. ' 'u iio. m':i. shown by the prominence accorded 
•ur. iiith i iter among the clergy at the States- 
General. 

V During his residence at Lu^on, Richelieu found 
time for a considerable amount of theological writ¬ 
ing. All his life he thirsted for literary distinction, 
but the qualities which made him a great statCBraan 
did not make him a great writer. At times, his 
style was clear and vigorous, but it was frequently 
injured by over-elaboration, by struggling for effect, 
by artificial modes of expression that weary the 
reader. No more in literature than in the routine 
of ordinary life had Richelieu any taste for sim¬ 
plicity, and metaphors and tropes were as dear to 
him as sets of silver plate. 
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Hi.s writings were not inconsiderable in bulk. 
Some of them were published later in life, but they 
were largely prepared during the peaceful years 
spent at Lugon. A volume of OrEaaaees which 
early appeared throws light on abuses that were 
sufficiently common to re£[uire Episcopal condemna¬ 
tion. ronaltics by fine were impo.sed upon any of 
the clergy who kcj)t concubines in their housc.s, who 
got drunk, or indulged in public debauchery. We 
have noticed with regret," says the pa.Htoral, " that 
many priests go in bodies to the fairs and markets 
of the large towns, there indulging in unseemly fes¬ 
tivities," and this alscs was forbidden. 

These prohibitions do not imply that the moral 
condition of tlu? clergy was, on the whole, low, but 
many of them were in manners and education little 
removed from the peasantry to whom they minis¬ 
tered; the civil wars of the sixteenth century had 
bred disorder among tlie clergy as well as among 
the laity, and instances of unedifying conduct were 
not uncommon. During Riclidieu’a life, there was 
a marked improvement in the entire (iralUcan Church, 
both in the higher and the h>wer clergy, and to this 
end he always laboured faithfully, whether as an 
unimportant bishop, or as a cardinal at the head of 
the State. 

Other admonitions show that the future statesman 
was not free from beliefs which found acceptance at 
that period. lie was much disturbed by the possi¬ 
bility of evil worked by necromancers. In one pass¬ 
age he refers to supcrHtiiions, some of which still 
find believers among the credulous and the vulgar, 
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“ When a certain thing has a certain effect,” he writes, 
” and we recognise that it does not possess that quality 
by its nature, and that God has not promised to give it 
the power supernaturally, such a thing should be con¬ 
demned as diabolical; for example, seeing the moon 
over the left shoulder, considering certain days as fortun¬ 
ate or unfortunate, putting confidence in a certain num¬ 
ber of lighted candles,” etc. 

His book called The Instruction of a Christian ap¬ 
peared in 1619; it was largely read and enjoyed the 
distinction of translation into several languages; 
though not an extraordinary work, it contained 
much common sense and sound religion briefly and 
tersely put. Among other directions, were some 
which illustrate again the bishop's belief in magic 
arts, for he expressly condemned those who by 
means of magicians and sorcerers invoked demons, 
and used these means to discover secrets, or to 
accomplish still more evil ends, 

Richelieu published also various works of con¬ 
troversy against the Huguenots, one of which was 
entitled A Method to Convert those ivho have Sepa¬ 
rated themselves from the Church. But in these 
controversial writings he did not rise above the 
average of similar treatises, and the average is not 
high; the” Method” was not efficacious, and the 
dragoons of Louis XIV. brought more Huguenots 
into the fold than the arguments of Richelieu. 

Thus engaged in his church work and in theo¬ 
logical writing, during six years Richelieu spent 
his time almost entirely at Lugon, but his attention 
to the affairs of a petty bishopric did not interfere 
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with his watchful .search for uny chaucc of action on 
a larger field. Ilis ambition wa.s for political dis¬ 
tinction, for the career of a statesman; he desired 
prominence and power. He had many influential 
friends with whom he corre.Hponded, and whose 
favour he sought to cultivate. He was eager for 
promotion and not ovcr-scrupuious in the pursuit, 
and he would have .smiled at the moilern apothegm 
that the ofTicc .should seek the man. He believed 
that the man .shouhl seek the oflice with all his 
might; he knew tluit he was fitted to do great 
things, and he ncglectei! no inean.s by which he 
could obtain the opportunity. The letters of the 
Bishop of Lu^on, when he was a humble cultiva¬ 
tor of the great, do not resemble those t)f the im¬ 
perious Cardinal at the height t>f his power, and 
there is often a strain of ohscciuious fawning 
that is not agreeahlc. It did not tlisturb Riche¬ 
lieu: he was not the man to disthiin an advantage 
because the mcan.s of obtaining it might offend a 
feeling of per.sonal dignity; if it were expedient 
to fawn on a stupid cardinal, to defend an un¬ 
scrupulous adventurer, or to flatter an ignorant 
queen, Richelieu did it with zeal and without com¬ 
punction. 

In the political changes that folhmcd the death 
of tfenry IV., Richelieu hoped to find some open- 
ing for himself. Henry had regarded the young 
bishop with friendly eyes, but hr was Hurrciumled 
by minister.^ who had obtaitied his conrulcnce by 
long and faithful service. The chief place in the 
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statesman would not have favoured the promotion 
of an aspiring young politician like Richelieu. 

But in May, 1610, Henry was murdered and the 
aspect of French politics changed. Louis XIII. 
was a child of eight, his mother, Mary de’ Medici, 
was declared regent, and thus the posterity of the 
fortunate Florentine merchants again became rulers 
of France. Mary bore little resemblance to her 
famous predecessor; she possessed neither Cathe¬ 
rine’s ability, nor her energy, nor her cruelty. The 
widow of Henry IV. was a commonplace woman, 
narrow in her intelligence and bigoted in her re¬ 
ligion, controlled by vulgar favourites, fond of 
luxury, averse to toil, who desired tranquillity and 
peace. She was singularly unfortunate in obtaining 
what she wished; her regency was a period of con¬ 
stant disorder; her power was overthrown by the 
murder of those to whom she was most attached ; 
she suffered from the ingratitude of a son who did 
not love her, and of a minister whom she had 
helped to become great; she spent long years 
wandering about Europe, and ended a life of dis¬ 
appointment by a death in exile. 

No one who read the unctuous declaration of the 
Bishop of Lugon, which he sent to be presented to 
Mary de’ Medici, would have supposed that one ex¬ 
pressing such exuberant loyalty to the Queen, would 
in time becoipe the man whom, of all the world, she 
hated most. Richelieu saw that the Regent was 
for many years to be the dispenser of power, and 
that it was unlikely the ancient servants of Henry 
IV. could long enjoy her confidence. He at once 
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foru'.ii'tirsl .1 ilrclaratinn of fitlclity, in wliich he 
iniaijU’t! u’lji't-iji fur iht* loss of the Kinijwith piaiscs 
fur tin* wi*aU)mi of that virtuous princess whom (hul 
hail sent for their neeils, and prayetl that death 
nup;ht remove him shonkl he ever lie wantinf.;f in 
{uleliiy to licr. 'Fhis paper, [irepared with manifest 
care, did not reach its destination; the friends to 
whom it was intrusted decided that they would not 
present it to the (Jiieen, Possibly they thou|j^ht 
that the exuberance of its style might not produce 
llu' desired effect ; probably there seemed to be no 
special Jieed of a declaration of fidelity from the 
somewhat obscure Hishop of Lm^on, and it might 
be intcrprcteil as 11 bid for favour rather than as an 
outpouring of zeal. 

Richelieu's ambition met with another disappoint¬ 
ment ill the same year, 1610. lie sought to be 
elected one of the reprcsciUativcH to the assembly 
of the clergy that wan soon to meet at Paris. Ills 
agents intrigued for him with much zeal and hlllc 
8uccef»s, He was nlill a young man, almost un¬ 
known outside of hh own diocese; his clerical associ¬ 
ates probably regarded his canvass as presumptuous, 
an<l they c hoMc the ArchluMliop id Bordeaux and the 
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came for the young aspirant to display his talents 
on a more conspicuous field than the poor and petty 
diocese of Lu^on. 

The feeble Government of Mary de' Medici was 
marked by disorder and discontent. She endeav¬ 
oured to appease an unruly nobility by a profuse 
distribution of places and pensions, but the more 
she gave the more was demanded. Seeking tran¬ 
quillity by bribery, she failed to obtain it when she 
could bribe no more; though the thrift of Sully had 
accumulated in the State treasury a sum great for 
those days it was soon dissipated by the Regent; 
the money so freely distributed among powerful 
nobles excited their cupidity and did not quiet their 
turbulence, and they were now ready to take up 
arms in order to compel further concessions from 
the Queen. The leader in these troubles was the 
Prince of Condd, whose rank and wealth made him 
a great personage in the State. He was closely re¬ 
lated to Henry of Navarre, and only the lives of 
Louis XIII. and his younger brother stood between 
Cond6 and the throne. But his character was as 
weak as his power was great; the descendant of the 
heroic Condds, the leaders in the Huguenot wars, 
the father of the great Condd, the hero of Lens and 
Rocroi, was himself a prince of singularly unheroic 
mould. He was irresolute, timid, with no talent 
except for intrigue, and no passion except for 
money. Whatever his defects of character, his 
rank made him prominent, and he was the spokes¬ 
man of a body of greedy and unruly noblemen. As 
their demands were not granted, in the spring of 
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1614 they took up arms and a petty civil war began. 
There was little fighting, but a good deal of pillag¬ 
ing, in which the armies on cither side showed equal 
zeal. The Regent was unwilling to take vigorous 
steps against the insurgents, and by a liberal be¬ 
stowal of places and pensions on a few of the leaders, 
she bought her peace. But as a result of this un¬ 
important rising, the man who was to crush the 
unruly power of the French nobility found his 
opportunity to enter public life. 

In order to make some pretence of zeal for public 
interests, Cond6 had a.skcd that the States-Gcneral 
.should be called together. When his personal de¬ 
mands were satisfied, he intimated to the Regent 
that this request would be \vaived, but the Queen’s 
ministers advised her to convene the body and re¬ 
move a pretext for future disturbances. Accord¬ 
ingly, in June, 1614, a summons was issued, bidding 
the clergy, nobles, and commons of France to choose 
representatives, who should meet at Sens in Septem¬ 
ber, and advise as to the needs of the State, The 
States-General were not again to be convened until 
the famous assemblage of 1789; and that soon dis¬ 
carded the name as it did the nature of the body 
which for centuries had been apart of the French 
monarchy. There was a certain dramatic fitness 
that at the se.ssion in which the States-General, 
properly so called, passed out of French history, 
one of the members should be the man who was so 
to strengthen the French monarchy that for almost 
two hundred years the representatives of the French 
people were not again convened. 







In the elections of jncnibers to the States-Cjciicral, 
the influence of the (k>vcrninent was usually exer¬ 
cised without conceahnent. Discreet and well-af¬ 
fected persons received the support of the numcrouji 
functionaries who were conncctctl with the central 
Government; ordinarily the number of th«)se entitled 
to vote was small, and it was not diflknilt to secure 


the return of the candidate approved by tlie authori¬ 
ties. Durin*^ the late troubles, Richelieu had shown 
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each estate met in separate session, and devoted 
themselves to the preparation of the cahiers, the 
memorials which contained their petitions to the 
sovereign. 

The proceedings of the last States-Gencral before 
the Revolution arc unimportant in French history, 
and they were only important in Richelieu’s career 
because they enabled him to gain a certain pro¬ 
minence and bring himself to the attention of the 
Court. His conduct during the session of tlic body 
was satisfactory to the Queen; he started no trouble¬ 
some questions and his voice and vote were always 
at the command of the Government. Probably at 
her suggestion, he was chosen as spokesman of the 
clergy at the formal meeting, where the representa¬ 
tives of the three orders presented to the sovereign 
the result of their deliberations and asked his 
favourable consideration of their petitions. There 
was nothing in Richelieu’s address to suggest his 
future career as a statesman, nor did it indicate any 
special ability. “ He spoke for one long hour, and 
was listened to with attention,” is the only com¬ 
ment made on his effort by a chronicler. The 
speech contained many tedious references to an¬ 
tiquity and many fulsome references to the Queen, 
and the only subject in which the orator showed 
.special earnestness was in his plea for the employ¬ 
ment of the clergy in the service of the State. 

” Their profession,” he said, ” helps to lit them for 
the public service; they must possess capacity, be full of 
probity, and govern themselves with prudence, and these 
are the qualities necessary for the service of the State. 
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They are freer than others from the private interests 
which so often harm the public; observing celibacy, they 
have nothing to survive them but their souls, and these 
do not accumulate earthly treasures,” 

The States-General of 1614 came to an unsatis¬ 
factory and inglorious close. It was the fatal weak¬ 
ness of this body that it could only petition, it could 
not decree; when its requests were presented to the 
King, its mission was ended. As it had no control 
over the purse, there were no means by which it 
could enforce a speedy and a favourable answer to 
its demands. The deputies of the third estate 
wished to remain in session until the King had an¬ 
swered their petitions; if they once dispersed, they 
knew well that their cahiers would be of little more 
importance than waste paper. But the Government 
was eager to be rid of anything that bore the sem¬ 
blance of a representative body. When, on the day 
following the presentation of the cahiers, the depu¬ 
ties assembled at the convent of the Augustines, 
they found the hall empty of benches, and they 
were brusquely informed that their meetings must 
be discontinued. This announcement filled them 
with dismay. A member writes: 

” One would beat his breast, reproaching his own re¬ 
missness, and would fain atone for a session so unfruitful, 
so pernicious to the state and to the kingdom of a young 
prince, fearing the King’s censure when age should teach 
him the disorders which the States had not removed, but 
had rather fomented and increased. Another planned 
his return, abhorred his stay at Paris, desired to see 
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his house, his wife, and friends, and to forget in their 
tenderness the memory of his grief at expiring liberty. 
‘What a shame,' said another, ‘what confusion for 
France, to see those who rej)reHent her so little esteemed 
that they are not recognised as deputies, and are hardly 
treated as Frenchmen!' " 

Their complaints were unheeded. A formal an¬ 
swer was sent to some of the requests, and the 
members were informed that the King, in his own 
good time, would answer the other cahiers when 
there was suflicient time for their examination. 
The representatives of the clergy and nobility had 
taken little interest in the proceedings of the States- 
Gcneral, and they were indifferent as to the results. 
The deputies of the third estate had been more 
zealous, and they now returned to their homes 
little pleased at the fruit of their labours. The 
States-Gencral ceased to be of importance in the 
development of the French monarchy, there was no 
room for them in the centralised and despotic Gov¬ 
ernment which was perfected by Richelieu and 
Louis XIV, 

In one respect certainly the orator of the clergy 
at the States-Gencral had been sincere-—in his plea 
for the employment of the clergy. He strongly 
desired that the Bishop of Lu^on should receive 
political preferment, and when the session of the 
States had closed, he remained for the most part at 
Paris, cultivating the favour of the Queen and her 
ministers, and seeking a speedy opportunity for his 
own entrance into public affairs. 

He made many friends, who watched his interests 
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and were ready to speak a good word for the politic 
young bishop. Sor^e of them complained that, 
when Richelieu attained to power, his gratitude to 
early friends was not such as they expected from 
his former protestations of affection. It was doubt¬ 
less so. Richelieu was absorbed in his ambitious 
on his death-bed, he declared that he had no ene¬ 
mies but those of the State, and he might have said 
the same thing about his friends. To the men whe 
could assist him in his political schemes, like Fathei 
Joseph and Mazarin, he was always constant; those 
who aided him in his obscurity but could rendei 
no further service, occupied little place in his mint, 
or memory. 

With the regency of Mary de* Medici began th< 
great prosperity of the Concinis. They had lofi| 
enjoyed the Queen’s good-will, but not until shi 
attained to power could she show the length.s t« 
which her favour would go. The influence of thd 
Concinis in French politics was so extraordinary 
and they were so connected with the beginnings a 
Richelieu’s career, that some account of their rise I 
not without interest. Leonora Dori was the daugh 
ter of a Florentine carpenter and the foster-sister c> 
Mary de’ Medici. This early relation ripened int< 
a lifelong affection. Leonora was an ignoran 
woman, vulgar in her tastes and deformed in he 
person, but she became the trusted advi.Hcr of th* 
princess, and when the latter was called to the throO' 
of France, she took Leonora with her to Paris, 
also a handsome young Italian gentleman of goa< 
birth and no means, called Concino Concifii 



OONCINO CONCINI, MARQUIS D'ANCRE, MARSHAL OF FRANCE. 


FROM A PAINTINO BY LEOOOQ. 
















C'njicuHJ prt’Hriitly married the Queen's waiting- 
woman am! friend, and the two exercised over the 
Weak mind uf their patroness a strong and unwholc- 
Htniu* isdlneticc. 

After Henry's death, the Queen was the head of 
the tjoveniment, and t!\e Coitclnis bccatne great 
pef'-onageH in the Stale. Whether tlie Queen was 
inlluesH'ed by !ver unciesU fondness for her foster- 
siNter, or !)y a more recent afTection for her foster- 
sinter's liu'.h.md, wealth and office were showered 
upon tlir fistiunale man. He was made a mar(|uis, 
he nuule a marshal, he was first gentleman of 
the chaiidser. he was the governor of Amiens, and 
hriitriiant general «if Picardy. Years before, he had 
anived in p'rance a penniless adventurer, " When 
1 caiiie here," he said, " I did not have a sou, and 
I owetl right thousand crowns." 

Kow his wealth was estimated at ten million.^. 
‘Phin rsiraoHiinary prosperity was not borne with 


•a.ir sreiiird in the ascendant, and he declared that 
hr would sec heiw far fortune could carry a mortal. 
In the meantime, Richelieu had been tliUgcnt in 
srrking In secure for hlm«If »omc position at the 
t‘»nsfi, and his cfTorts met with success. He had 
|uiwrrf»} frlcml«, and he never allowed them to be- 
cr*mc slack in seeking his advancement. In ifits, 
I anils XIH., then a boy of fourteen, was married to 
Anne of Austria, it daughter of Philip HL of Spain, 
who wm 1 few montlw younger than her husband. 
Though the new Queen was only a child, she was 
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surrounded by a crowd of officials, the number of 
whom corresponded to her dignity rather than to 
her years, and among them the Bishop of Lugon re¬ 
ceived the appointment of almoner. The duties of 
his position were light, but it gave him a recognised 
position at Court, and enabled him to make further 
progress in the favour of the Queen-mother. His 
action as a deputy in the States-General had brought 
him into closer relations with those in power. He 
flattered himself, and not without reason, that he 
was now regarded by the Queen-mother and Concini 
as one who might prove a faithful and useful adviser. 
He was employed in various confidential missions : 
he was sent to treat with the Prince of Condd, who 
was engaged in one of his frequent revolts, and 
afterwards he acted as secret ambassador to the 
Duke of Nevers, a nobleman sufficiently powerful 
and sufficiently unruly to treat with the King almost 
on the footing of a foreign potentate. In all these 
matters he acquitted himself with skill; he acquired 
a reputation for adroit ness, ac tivity, and unscrupul- 
o usness. and was regarded as a u ae£uL~^^d rising 
man. The character of the Concinis gained them 
many enemies, but the young Bishop of L,u9on was 
not a man to antagonise those from whom he could 
hope for promotion. He assured Concini of his 
devotion and succeeded in obtaining the Italian’s 
confidence. “ I entreat you to believe,” the bishop 
wrote the favourite, ” that my promises will be fol¬ 
lowed by fulfilment, and that while you do me the 
honour to love me, I shall always be able to serve 
you right worthily.” 
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It is probable that we can see traces of Richelieu’s 
vigour in a step now taken by the Queen-mother. 
When he became the ruler of France, there was no 
nobleman so powerful that the Government could 
not safely treat him as it did any other subject, but 
this was far from being the case in the early years 
of the reign of Louis XIII. The Prince of Cond6 
was so great a personage that Mary de’ Medici long 
hesitated to take any vigorous measures against him, 
but stirred into action, either by the counsels of 
Concini, or the influence of the young and resolute 
Bishop of Lugon, she now ordered Condi’s arrest. 
\^e submitted without resistance, and when three 
years later he was set at liberty, he left the prison 
walls with his youthful turbulence permanently 
tamed. The way was now opened for the ascend¬ 
ancy of the Italian favourite, who, with infinitely 
less capacity, anticipated his compatriot Mazarin in 
becoming the head of the French government. He 
had long mistrusted the ministers; he now resolved 
to bring about their overthrow, and fill their places 
with men devoted to his own interests. 

Concini had overthrown his most dangerous rival, 
and he wished to have only friends in the royal 
council. With the exception of Sully, the ministers 
of Henry IV. were still in office, but they were old 
and feeble men, and while they retained their posi¬ 
tions, they had lost their power. They were now 
dismissed and their places filled by men selected by 
the favourite. All of them were comparatively ob¬ 
scure, and, with one exception, after a brief enjoy¬ 
ment of power, they returned to the obscurity from 
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which they sprang. But, in 1616, the Bishop of 
Lugon received his appointment as one of the King’s 
secretaries of state. He was only thirty-one. With 
such skill and industry had he pressed his fortunes, 
that two years after he arrived at Paris as a deputy 
to the States-General, an obscure ecclesiastic, hold¬ 
ing a petty bishopric, he had gained the confidence’ 
of the Queen and her advisers, and now became one 
of the ministers of the State. A few weeks before, 
he had been chosen as ambassador to Spain, but he 
gladly relinquished this employment to become a 
member of the Government. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity of his elevation, 
Richelieu was still a very obscure man; he was little 
known in the community, and no one dreamed of 
the career that lay before him. He had made his 
way into office by attaching himself closely to those 
who had places to bestow; there was nothing to 
show that this adroit, eager office-seeker had the 
qualities of a great statesman. He owed his appoint¬ 
ment to the good-will of Concini. A man of Riche¬ 
lieu’s sagacity must have known the weakness of 
Concini’s character; he must have realised that the 
extraordinary elevation of this vulgar Italian was an 
outrage and a scandal, but the new minister was 
little troubled by the road he pursued, so long as it 
led to the goal he desired. Doubtless he over¬ 
estimated the duration of Concini’s power; but no 
one could have guessed the tragic end which the 
favourite was so soon to meet. The King was still 
a boy, and Richelieu believed that if he possessed the 
confidence of the Queen-mother and her favourite, 
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lie could disregard the c.ipriecs of a youth who 
showed uoithcr the al)i]ity nor the tlcsirc to perform 
tlie duties of his offietr. 

The new appointments were greeted with the dis¬ 
favour that attended most of Coucini’s acts. Tin; 
ministers were stigmatised as his creatures, as men 
without experience in the affairs of State, and whose 
promotion was due to their subservience to the 
caprices, the vices, and the passions of the Italian 
favourites. Even those who looked upon Riche¬ 
lieu’s promotion with approval little imagined what 
his future policy was to be. The papal nuncio wrote 
that the new minister was eminent alike for elo¬ 
quence, virtue, and /.cal for religion, and they could 
ask no better man in this position than the Bishop 
of Lu9on. The Spanish minister was still warmer 
in his praise. “ lie is iny intimate friend,” he 
wrote. ” In all France they could not have cho.sen 
a person more devoted to the .service of God, of our 
Crown, and the public weal.” The Venetian am¬ 
bassadors, u.sually so sagacitnuH in their judgments, 
were no nearer right. They declared that the new 
minister belonged to the Spani.sh party, was con¬ 
stantly found at the Spanish Embassy, and was 
reported to receive a pension from the Spanish 
Government. Oppo.sition to Spain was to be the 
chief feature of Richelieu's foreign policy, and the 
papacy was to find in him no such faithful servant 
as the nuncio hoped. But if the new minister cher- 
i.shcd the de.sign.s wiiich later he wa.s to put into 
execution, he wu.s .shrewd enough to conceal them. 
His first aim was to irain oower. and if the ( 
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and Concini were friendly to Spain, Richelieu was 
not the man to delay his entry into public life by 
any Quixotic opposition to their views. He con¬ 
stantly assured Concini of his zeal for his interests, 
and his devotion to Concini’s wife excited scandal 
in the community without arousing jealousy in the 
husband. “ I can never discharge the obligations 
that I owe you," he wrote the marshal- “ I can 
only show in all my actions that I have ever before 
my eyes the favours which I have received from 
you and the mar^chale." 

With such surroundings and under such patronage, 
V Richelieu began his career as a minister of the State, 
The power which had been so eagerly sought soon 
slipped from his grasp, and five months later he was 
involved in the ruin that befell his patron. But 
though his term of office was brief, though he was 
under the necessity of yielding obedience to a pre¬ 
sumptuous favourite and an unwise Queen, yet in 
this short time Richelieu showed the sagacity and 
resolution which he was to display on so great a 
scale during long years of untrammelled authority. 
In truth he was born to be a ruler of men; however 
tortuous the paths which he followed in the pursuit 
of power, when he had attained it he was, from the 
necessity of his being, the exponent of his own con¬ 
victions. He could appear to adopt the views of 
those whose assistance he was not yet strong enough 
to disregard, but his actions were sure to bear the 
impress of his genius and his will. 

In his instructions to Schomberg, the ambassador 
to Germany, the minister outlined the policy which 
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hitcr he was to carry into execution. They showed 
unusual maturity and a remarkable boldness of con¬ 
ception in a young man who for the first time found 
him.scif in political ofificc. Most men thus situated 
arc quite content to adopt the traditions of their 
predecessors, but Richelieu had already clearly in 
his mind the rdle which he intended France should 
play in the affairs of Germany and of Europe. The 
Queen-mother wa.s friendly to Spain, and it had 
been the chief object of her policy to ally the two 
kingdoms by the marriage.s of her children; by the 
Spanish, Richelieu was regarded as a tru.sty friend, 
and yet the young minister had already resolved 
that so far as in him lay France should be, not an 
adjunct of Spain, but the paramount power of 
Europe. It is a calumny,” he wrote Schomberg, 
” to say that we are so much under the influence of 
Spain or Rome that we should embrace the inter¬ 
ests of either to our own prejudice or that of our 
ancient alliances. . . . We do not desire the 

advancement of Spain.” v 

Nor was he less clear in outlining his policy toward 
tho.se of the reformed faith, in which he diverged 
widely from the principles accepted at Rome and 
Madrid. ” The different faiths which prevail among 
us do not render us dilTercnt states,” he wrote. 
” We arc united under a prince in whose service no 
Catholic is so blind as to e.stimate a Spaniard better 
than a French Huguenot.” And the future cardinal 
traced in no uncertain lines his future policy, that 
Huguenots who were loyal to the King should re¬ 
ceive the same favour as Catholics: that France. 
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instead of being the servant of Spain, should seek- 
to establish her own power at Spain’s expense, and 
that among the German states her alliances should 
be formed, not upon considerations of religion, but 
of national advantage. 

In the internal troubles that were chronic under 
Mary de’ Medici’s weak rule, Richelieu showed the 
same firmness; it was plain that the day when re- 
bellious nobles would be bribed into subjection had 
gone by, if he remained in power. His Episcopal 
robes did not prevent his assuming the somewhat 
incongruous duties of minister of war, and he per¬ 
formed them with indefatigable zeal. As a result 
of Condi’s arrest, the dukes of Nevers, Eouillon, 
and other great nobles had once again taken up 
arms, and were in open rebellion. Richelieu de- 
voted all his energy to raising money, levying sol- 
diers, equipping armies, and he insisted that those 
who took up arms against their sovereign should be 
reduced to obedience by force and not by favour; 
that they should be punished as rebels, instead of 
being rewarded as repentant sinners. If Richelieu 
had remained in power, his strong hand would soon 
have been laid heavily on unruly nobles. But when 
the fortunes of the insurgelTts-roeraied desperate, 
the aspect of affairs suddenly changed, and the new 
ministers found themselves involved in the over¬ 
throw of the favourite to whom they owed their 
elevation. 

In the intrigues of the Court, and in Richelieu’s 
own plans for his advancement, one person had 
been left out of the account, and that person was 
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the King. Louis XIII. was indeed only ;i } - ui 
of sixteen, immature, ignorant, untrained in jiuh 
lie affairs. It was often said that hi.s nKnlic'C, dr 
sirous only of prolonging her own rule, pur[U)Ht l> 
neglected the education of her son. Probably tin* 
deficiencies of his training were due to reinisHurs*. 
rather than to design, but the result wa.^ the s.une. 
The King was very imperfectly educated, and his 
companions were for the most part of low birtli .uul 
questionable character. Like many otiicr French 
kings, Louis found his chief occupation in hunting; 
he hunted on Monday, Wedne.sday, and Saturday, 
and unless there was something to interftjre, hr 
hunted on the other days also. The houns when hr 


1 was not occupied with the chase were cm ploy tn! in 
L juvenile sports.'^^dFor a youth of such ta.stcs thr 
I most important official was the falconer, and for tin’s 
p \ position there was selected a man named Luifirs, 4 
I 'country gentleman of quiet manner.s, small mcauH, 
P and forty years of age. It was thought that a 
P middle-aged man, with no showy qualities, wtjuhl 
not obtain any dangerous infiuence over the young 
sovereign, but in this opinion the Queen«mothcr ami 
b .her advisers fell into error. Luines was admirably 
fitted to please a shy and diffident youth. I Ic Wii?» 
skilled in all branches of the chase, and that cn. 
deared him to his pupil; he was assiduous in his 
attentions, and if he lacked in brilliancy, the lack 
was acceptable to a dull boy. 

Though the King was timid and ill-educated, hr 
did not like to be neglected. He wai jealous of 
power, even if he did not know how to exerdse it, 
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and he resented his own unimportance in a Govern¬ 
ment of which he was nominally the head. 1 he 
injudicious conduct of the favourite made it easy to 
arouse the King’s ill-will towards him* There wore 
many ready to excite his jealousy at the splendour 
of Concini’s surroundings, to call attention to the 
long retinue of attendants by which the favourite 
was followed, and to contrast this with the scanty 
retinue of the King of France. Concini was often 
lacking in courtesy, and it was said he was injud¬ 
icious enough to refuse some requests of the young 
King for money; if Louis showed no indignation at 
such rebuffs, he did not forget them. 

His discontent at Concini’s conduct led to secret 
plots to get rid of the powerful and odious favourite. 
The obscurity of the council that deliberated on the 
matter shows that the King was left in the hands of 
unfit companions; it consisted of the falconer, a 
gardener, a clerk, a soldier, a priest, and two advent¬ 
urers. But, however humble their rank, they knew 
enough to keep their secret, and I.ouis himself 
through all his life was a master of dissimulation. 

Under the laws of France, he had now been of age 
for nearly three years, yet he proceeded with a plot 
to arrest one of his own subjects with as much 
stealth as would a Nihilist to-day, planning the mur¬ 
der of a sovereign. It was finally decided that the 
marshal should be arrested, and if he made any re¬ 
sistance he should be killed. When such were the 
orders, one could be certain that those carrying 
them into effect would discover signs of resistance 
in their victim. The execution of the order was 
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confided to a captain of the guard named Vitry, 
and on the 24th of April, 1617, with a small band of 
followers, he took his station in the inner court of 
the Louvre. As the marshal came from his residence, 
Vitry stepped up to him, and putting his hand upon 
his arm, said, “ The King has commanded me to 
seize your person.“ Me! ” cried Concini, putting 
his hand to his sword. “ Yes, you,’^ replied Vitry. 
At the same time three or four pistols were fired at 
the favourite and he fell dead on the spot. His fol¬ 
lowers made no resistance, and the body was plun¬ 
dered, stripped, and left where it fell. 

On the same night the remains of the ill-fated 
favourite were secretly buried in the church of St. 
Germain I’Auxerrois. They were not long left at 
rest; the brutality of the French populace has often 
been excited by the taste of blood, and the mob 
now broke into the church, the body was dug up 
and hung by the heels on the gallows by the Pont 
Neuf. There it was exposed to eveiy sort of brutal 
dismemberment; the limbs were hacked off and car¬ 
ried through the streets; one man tore out the heart 
and broiled it over the coals, and these insults were 
accompanied by obscene songs about the loves of 
the favourite and the' Queen-mother. Richelieu’s 
carriage passed while the mob were engaged in these 
brutalities, and he was alarmed lest his identity 
should be known and he receive rough treatment 
from those who regarded him as a follower of Con¬ 
cini, but he shouted lustily Vive le roi ! and was able 
to get through without being recognised. 

In the meantime, all was exultation among the, 
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personal followers of the King. i\s Vitry returned 
from the assassination, Louis cried out, “ Great 
thanks to you; now I am King. ” A crowd gathered 
about, Louis was mounted on a billiard table, where 
he declared that Vitry had acted -with his approval, 
and proceeded to issue orders amid much excite¬ 
ment. Richelieu seems to have been uncertain as 
to his own fate, when he made his way through the 
assemblage after hearing of the murder. He had 
not been wholly unmindful of the vicissitudes of 
politics and had made some overtures to Luines; if 
we can trust his own statement, Luines now told 
him that he could retain his office, but he felt that 
honour required he should resign it and follow the 
fortunes of the Queen. It is unlikely that such an 
offer was made with any idea that it would be ac¬ 
cepted, and still less likely that if Richelieu had the 
choice, he would have refused the power that was 
dear to him from any feeling of devotion to the 
Queen-mother. At all events, he was coldly re¬ 
ceived by the King, and soon made his retreat. 

The old ministers had been hastily summoned, 
and Richelieu entered the council-chamber, but he 
was received with averted looks ; no one spoke with 
him, he took no part in the conferences, and when 
asked in what capacity he was there, he left the 
room. He saw that his retirement from Court was 
inevitable, and that if he hoped for a return to 
favour he must accept quietly and promptly his 
present disgrace. 

Either because he had to some extent gained 
Luines’s confidence, or because his Episcopal robes 
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were a certain protection, he was treated with less 
severity than his associates. Barbin was thrown into 
the Bastille, and was afterwards sentenced to life 
imprisonment, a penalty which was indeed remit¬ 
ted a few years later. Richelieu was treated with 
courtesy, if not with cordiality. He resigned his 
office and was presently ordered to retire to Lu^on; 
in his own phrase, he was exiled to his bishopric. 

There was rnuch justification for Concini’s over¬ 
throw, and possibly his enemies were right in think¬ 
ing that assassination was the only means by which 
his power in the State could be destroyed, but only 
avarice and blind animosity could explain the cruel 
treatment inflicted upon his wife. The sudden 
height to which this Italian serving-woman had 
risen, the jealousy excited by her elevation, the in¬ 
trigues of courtiers and politicians in which she was 
involved, affected the good judgment she once pos¬ 
sessed. It was not strange that a woman, naturally 
ignorant and superstitious, and involved in danger 
and perplexity, should have sought refuge in incant¬ 
ations and sortilege and similar nonsense, and these 
things were now made the pretext for her ruin.. 

No sooner was Concini murdered, than the royal 
guards made their way to his wife’s apartment. She 
had already heard of the catastrophe, and, hiding in 
the bed her jewels that were of enormous value, she 
placed herself upon it. The guards entered the 
chamber and ransacked it. They found and seized 
the jewels, and carried the mardchale to the Bas¬ 
tille. She had done nothing which deserved any 
severer penalty than banishment, but Luines and 
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lits associates were resolved to have her life and 
lier money. She was tried for being a sorceress, 
and it was shown that she had a nativity of the King 
in her possession, that she prepared wax tablets for 
some secret purpose, had made solemn offering of 
a cock to some unknown deity, and had consulted 
with so-called sorcerers and fortune-tellers. Upon 
such evidence, the Parliament found her guilty of 
treason against God and King, and sentenced her 
to be beheaded. She met her fate with courage 
and resolution. “ How many people have gath¬ 
ered to see one unhappy and oppressed woman!” 
she said, as she was driven through the great crowd 
to the place of execution. 

The property of Concini and his wife was confis¬ 
cated, but the State gained little by it. Luines ob¬ 
tained the most of if for himself and the rest for his 
followers. The wealth and honours the Concinis had 
accumulated during seven years, to the great scandal 
of the community, were acquired by Luines almost 
in a day; he was made a duke, and a lieutenant- 
general, and first gentleman of the chamber, and 
presently he received the sword of the constable, 
the highest military rank in France. He had never 
fought a battle, and the office which had been held 
by soldiers like Guesclin and Bourbon and Mont- 
morenci was now bestowed on a man whose skill 
had only been displayed in taming and flying 
falcons. 

The assassination of CpBcini. was followed by the 
overthrow of those identified with his fortune. 
When Mary de’ Medici heard of the murder, she 
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cried: “ I have reigned seven years. There is only 
left for me now a crown in heaven.” She was right 
in saying that her rule in an earthly kingdom was 
ended. Luines wished to remove the possibility of 
her exerting any influence over Louis, and this was 
not difficult. Louis XIII. was a singularly cold char¬ 
acter, and he viewed the most of mankind with 
complete indifference. For some few favourites he 
showed, indeed, a jealous and capricious fondness, 
but in that list his mother was not found. More¬ 
over, Mary de’ Medici had bestowed on her son lit¬ 
tle love andTeiiLafeTm an amiable character, natural 
affection might have survived neglect, but Louis’s 
character was not amiable. 

She sent to the King for information as to her 
future position. She was told that Louis would 
always treat her as his mother, but the ominous 
words were added that, in the future, he wished to 
be the King. He was obstinate in his refusal to 
see her, and negotiations were carried on between 
Richelieu, in her behalf, and Luines, on the part of 
tlie monarch. It was at last decided that the Queen- 
mother should'm£TreTo3l^^ wh^m she was to be 
furnished with a suitable establishment but could 
take no part in the affairs of the State. The mother 
and son had a farewell interview, but they indulged 
only in formal courtesies. Louis desired to have his 
mother out of the way; she did not regret leaving 
him, and if she regretted leaving power, she was too 
proud to show it. At the head of a long procession, 
which was justly likened to a funeral cortdge, she 
drove away from the Louvre. Her rule had been 
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marked by prodigality, -weakness, and bad judg¬ 
ment, and it was now ended forever. In the last of 
the long line of carriages could be seen the pointed 
beard and pale face of the Bishop of Lu^on; he was 
involved in the odium wliich rested on the followers 
of Concini, and the only place now open to him was 
that of adviser to a queen in disgrace, the rdle of 
prime minister in a phantom court- His rapid rise 
had been followed by -wha-t seemed a complete over¬ 
throw. But he was a mam of rare ability in intrigue ; 
even his enemies acknowledged that in this young 
bishop was combined an. amount of vigour and sa¬ 
gacity not to be found im any of his associates. If 
the prospect was dark, the events of a few years 
were to show that it was mot hopeless. Seven years 
from the time that Ricbolieu left the .Louvre,.tlite 
disgraced follower of a disgraced princess, he re¬ 
turned to it, arrayed in the robes of a cardinal,^to 
assume the position of chief minister of the King. 




CHAPTER III 

THE YEARS OF DISGRACE 
1617-1624 

D uring the seven years that followed the 
assassination of Concini, Richelieu did not 
play an important part in French politics. 
He attracted little attention except from those fa¬ 
miliar with the intrigues of the Court, and until he 
was made a cardinal and again received as a member 
of the ministry, he continued to be, comparatively 
speaking, an obscure man. We judge his early life 
from the light thrown upon it by his subsequent 
career, but until he was nearly forty Richelieu had 
not achieved any national reputation, and was little 
known except by those connected with the royal 
Court or the Court of the exiled Queen. In the 
contemporary chronicles and memoirs, which were 
completed before 1621, it is curious to see how little 
mention is made of the Bishop of Lu^on. In some 
his name does not appear, in others he receives 
casual mention as a person of secondary importance 
requiring no special notice. In the Chronicles of Du 
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Tillet, published in i6i8, the name of Richelieu docs 
not appear; in A Decade of History tender Louis XIII . 
by Le Grain, published in 1619, he is briefly men¬ 
tioned, and the historian says that he was incapable 
of filling the office of secretary for foreign affairs ; 
in the Annals of France, by Savaron, published in 
1621, he is given a brief and rather contemptuous 
notice. 

So far as he was known at this time, his reputat:on 
was not above reproach. All acknowledged, inde'ed, 
that he was a man of ability, but he was believed to 
be tortuous in his policy, selfish in his purposes, and 
unscrupulous in his actions; nor was this estimate 
altogether wrong. No one suspected that the aspir¬ 
ing and intriguing bishop was to become one of the 
world’s great politicians; no one appreciated the 
breadth of his judgment, or the unswerving courag;e 
and resolution with which he would rule the State ; 
his extraordinary qualities could only be displayed 
when upon him rested the responsibilities of gov¬ 
ernment. 

Richelieu retired with the Queen-mother to B.lois 
and was appointed chief of her council. His posi¬ 
tion was, however, a curiously ambiguous one; if he 
professed to remain constant to the Queen’s fortunes, 
he lost no opportunity to ingratiate himself with 
those who enjoyed the King’s confidence, and he 
accepted his new office only on receiving the royal 
consent. He reported regularly to Luines the con¬ 
dition of affairs at Blois, rendering an exact account 
of the Queen’s actions, in order, as he says, that it 
might be seen that there was in them nothing to 







id retired to nw ui*sntj|jric. i iuhi|jIi iu 
formal order af the C'ourt, Luiitc>i 
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King. It is doubtful if Richelieu found -*- 

fort in such commendation, but he meekly replied, 
that he had now no care except to pray God for the 
King’s prosperity, and to occupy himself with his 
books and the duties of his profession. 

He affected a philosophy which he did not feel. 
" I live contentedly in my diocese," he writes, 
“ engaged with my books and the duties of my 
office. ... I am resolved to pass my time 
peaceably among my books and my neighbours; 

. . . thus I shall be free from calumny." 

Though he led a discreet life, avoiding dangerous 
complications, and writing nothing more compro¬ 
mising than theological dissertations, the pretended 
recluse had his ear open for any sound which could 
indicate that he was to be recalled to active political 
life. But if he thirsted for it he had the good 
judgment to conceal his eagerness; he was young, 
he had confidence in his ability and his fortune, and 
he waited, not patiently, but silently, for his hour 
to come. 

Prudent as was his conduct, it did not satisfy his 
enemies; they still feared his intrigues with Mary 
de' Medici, and in April,, i618, die was ordered to 
leave his diocese and to retire to Avignon in the. 
south of France, far distant from Blois and the 
Court of the Queen-mother. " The visits and as¬ 
semblies, the coming and going of divers persons 
wherever you are, which give offence and cause 
mistrust in many of our subjects,” were, so Riche¬ 
lieu was informed by the King's letter, among the 
reasons which led to this step. In Avignon, which 
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wan not even in l''rciuii territory, he was as cfTectu- 
ally removed from h'rcnch politics as if he had been 
exiled to Rome. 'Flic order was alike unexpected 
and unwelcome, but it was obeyed with the prompt¬ 
itude by which the disf^raced minister Hough\ to prove 
his submission to the Kisig’s will. The letter 
reached him t>n Wednesday of Holy Week; he did 
not even wait for the hhister celelu'atiim, but on 
Good J'riday .startetl on the lon},^ and puijiful journey 
to his new place of exile. 

Richelieu found occupation in those days of trial 
by devoting himself to polemical writing, and he 
published a treatise against the Huguenots. “ I 
will say nothing of it myself," he writes in his me¬ 
moirs, .speaking of his book entitled /I /V/mr of 
the /V. 
it to tl 
come,' 
favour 
were c 
found 
:gealou 

opponents, nor tlo they interest ptistrrity. 


success had stimidatetl hh ambition, ami when he 
had once tasted the sweets of power, its loss was gall 
and wormwood. Moreover, there was no certainty 
that his chance wtndd return; the King looked upon 
him with distrust, and he could no longer use his 
position with the Quccn-mother to secure his recall 
to the royiil councils. His letters arc full of dejee- 
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should justify him in the mind of the King, but, 
discreetly, he never forwarded them. Silent submis¬ 
sion was more apt to secure a return of favour than 
querulous argument. His health was infirm; in his 
gloom he thought that death might be near, and 
prepared his will. It is a curious contrast with the 
testament that became effective at his death a quar¬ 
ter of a century later. Then he left palaces to the 
King, dukedoms and millions of money to his 
nephews; now he disposed of a few thousand livres, 
the most of which he devoted to the uses of his dio¬ 
cese at Lugon. He gave, also, some farewell advice 
to his successors in the bishopric, in which he bade 
them reside in the diocese, visit the flock, and en¬ 
courage by their example the clergy under their 
charge. Such were the views of the disappointed 
politician who expected to close in exile an unsuc¬ 
cessful career. 

He did not lack friends who sought his return to 
favour. The Pope himself asked, not indeed that 
Richelieu should be restored to office, but that he 
should not, by exile to a foreign city, be prevented 
from attending to the needs of his flock. “ If M. 
de Lugon had been content to be a good bishop in 
his diocese,” was the curt reply, ” he would not be 
where he is.” 

While the bishop sought consolation for the loss 
of office in exposing the manifold errors of Calvin- 
istic theology, the Queen-mother remained at Blois, 
discontented with her lot, and constantly quarrel¬ 
ling with those who were in favour with the King. 
These disputes were not very important, but the 
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Queen’s ill-humour at last led her to take a decided 
step. If she was not kept in actual captivity at 
Blois, she was under strict surveillance, and of this 
she resolved to rid herself. Plans of resistance were 
concocted with discontented noblemen, of whom 
there was always a plentiful supply, and in Febru¬ 
ary, 1619, accompanied only by her maid, she 
escaped out of a window at some peril of her life, 
and made her way to Loches, where she joined the 
powerful and unruly Duke of fipernon. 

This escapade brought Richelieu once again into 
the political field. He had conducted himself with 
great circumspection during his year’s stay at Avi¬ 
gnon, avoiding any compromising intimacy with sus- 
pected intriguers, and devoting himself zealously to 
polemical treatises, as a faithful servant of God and 
the King. liis prudence now met its reward; from 
the depths of gloom in which he was plunged, he was 
suddenly called back to the field of intrigue and 
ambition that was so dear to him. Luines realised 
that Mary de’ Medici was more apt to involve the 
kingdom in confusion with the reckless advisers by 
whom she was now surrounded, than if she were 
counselled by Richelieu. He might be designing 
and double-dealing, but at least he was sagacious, 
and he knew that both his own interests and those 
of the Queen would be advanced by a discreet policy. 
Father Joseph was already his friend, and was among 
those who declared that it was the part of wisdom 
to recall him from exile. Such counsels were now 
received favourably, and a brother of the Capuchin 
was despatched to Avignon, with an amiable letter 
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from the King, bidding Richelieu forthwith to rejoin 
the Queen-mother and resume his position as her 
adviser. He did not need to be twice bidden’, on 
March 7> 1619, the messenger of good tidings arrived 
at Avignon; on the following day, though the 
weather was of unusual severity, the ground covered 
with snow, the roads almost impassable, and the 
country infested by lawless marauders, Richelieu 
started to rejoin Mary de’ Medici. After nineteen 
days of hardship, he met the Queen-mother at An- 
goul6mc. His political life was resumed, and was 
to continue with ever-increasing success and glory. 

It was thought that Richelieu's eagerness for a 
return to favour would make him a prudent counsel¬ 
lor, and this expectation was not disappointed. Ikit, 
in fact, neither the Queen-mother nor her followers 
were in lany condition to resist the royal army, and 
Richelieu wisely advised her to make term.s, I^uines 
was quite ready to grant her anything but a restora¬ 
tion to power, and, accordingly, she received the 
government of Anjou, and her followers were re¬ 
warded in proportion to their ability to be trouble¬ 
some. 

The statesman who was to incur the bitterest 
enmity of Mary de' Medici was now her chosen 
adviser; his coun.sels were judicious, and probably 
she could have had no better, though he never for¬ 
got the prospect of his own advancement in the 
policy which he dictated to the Queen. It is not 
important to trace the complications that were con¬ 
stantly arising between the King and the Queen- 
mother, Once or twice she went so far as to take 





up arms a|.^amst her soil, ihmi^^h always uiuU'r the 
pretext of scekin|.f his .nlvaiilaip* by tlrivinp away 
evil covinsellors. None of these movements were 
of any importance, ami tlu;y weie soon terminattnl 
by new treaties and new promises tltat were rarely 
observed on i:!ither side, 

Richelieu was firndy entrenched in the Queen's 
^ood»will, and whether her fav(nirites were Italian 
adventurers or h'rcnch biHlu>pH, she was always ready 
to do her utmost tt* advance their Interests. It hatl 
been very vaj^niely hinted in buy that Richelieu 
should receive the royal nonnittation to a cardin- 
alate, and, suhsecpumtly, Louis wrote to Paul V. 


promotion ciftcn came slowly, even when the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Kinif were earnest in their demands, 
and it was md always the rase that a birmnl nomina 
tion was urged with much yasil. This was undoubt¬ 
edly the trouble with Richelieu's c.mdidacy. Thr 
nomination was made, and there the matter restetb 
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Richelieu and Luines there was some formal pre¬ 
tence of friendship, but the King’s favourite dis¬ 
trusted both the capacity and the character of the 
ambitious bishop, and had no desire to see his 
influence increased by the great dignity of the car- 
dinalate. Richelieu was ungrateful to him, so he 
told the papal nuncio, and he desired that his pro¬ 
motion should be indefinitely postponed. Even in 
this expression of his wish the favourite showed his 
fear of the aspiring bishop; he insisted on profound 
secrecy, and said that Richelieu would at once stir 
up new insurrections if he suspected opposition to 
his advancement. After Luines’s death, Louis told 
Richelieu that probably he would never have re¬ 
ceived a cardinal’s hat had the constable lived. It 
is most unlikely that he would have received the 
promotion if Luines had both lived and continued 
in power, but it is doubtful if a man of no more 
ability than the royal falconer could permanently 
have kept out of office a person of Richelieu’s skill 
in intrigue. 

Luines held his power until his death, yet it is 
not sure, had his life been spared, that he could have 
much longer retained it. His favour was less odious 
to the community than that of Concini, but the 
difference was chiefly due to the fact that one was a 
foreigner and the other a Frenchman. In eagerness 
for gain, Luines in no way yielded to his predeces¬ 
sor; in a few years he accumulated an enormous 
estate, and he founded one of the great families of 
the French nobility. However successful in heap¬ 
ing on himself honours and wealth, he was a man of 
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very moderate capacity, and some of his defects 
excited the contempt of his master. Louis XIII, 
inherited the martial tastes of his ancestors, and was 
well versed in the details of warfare; not fitted, 
perhaps, to plan a campaign, had he been an officer 
he would have seen that his regiment was carefully 
drilled and well equipped; if he had not been a king, 
he would have made an excellent lieutenant of 
infantry. 

Luines, on the other hand, was unfamiliar with 
military affairs. When the Huguenots took up 
arms, Luines, with his new dignity of constable, 
undertook the command of the army that marched 
against them. But his inexperience was sneered at 
even by the common soldiers, and it was not certain 
that he possessed the personal bravery that might 
have atoned for lack of technical skill. Louis’s dis¬ 
position was jealous, and he was already discontented 
at the power and wealth to which the favourite had 
attained, even though he had himself bestowed 
them; he was a good soldier, and his contempt was 
excited by Luines’s failure as a general. 

The favourite avoided the danger of overthrow by 
an early death. Though he kept out of the way of 
bullets during the campaign, he could not escape 
the exposures of service in the field. He was at¬ 
tacked by fever, and on December 14, 1621, he died. 
His death left the way open for Richelieu’s advance¬ 
ment. Paul V. knew that the promotion of the 
Bishop of Lu9on would not be regarded as a boon by 
Louis’s favourite, and the papacy rarely neglected 
excuses for delay. The cardinalate was a great 
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honour, and the contest for it could be utilised by 
the Pope; when once it was bestowed, of many zeal¬ 
ous supplicants there would only remain one ingrate. 
But after Luines’s death, the French representatives 
demanded Richelieu's promotion of the new Pope 
in a manner which showed that they were at last in 
earnest, and it was not long delayed. On Septem¬ 
ber 5, 1622, the elevation of the Bishop of Lu^on 
to the cardinalate was announced by Pope Gregory 
XV. Richelieu was only thirty-eight when he re¬ 
ceived the highest honour, except the papacy, which 
the Church could bestow, and his early promotion 
was due, not to any great distinction which he had 
won in Church or State, but to the skill with which 
he had ingratiated himself into the confidence, the 
good-will, perhaps even the affection, of Mary de' 
Medici. 

His newly acquired rank as Cardinal rendered his 
political advancement more easy. Fie had been 
regarded as an adroit and able man, but in addition 
to this he was now a prince of the Church. His 
position gave him rank, entitled him to a preced¬ 
ence, such as were enjoyed by few even of the 
greatest dignitaries. A man possessing the power 
and immunities of a Roman cardinal was a formida¬ 
ble candidate for political position, and with Riche¬ 
lieu the dignity of the cardinalate, like the lesser 
dignity of the bishopric of Lufon, was chiefly valua¬ 
ble because it was a stepping-stone for his political 
ambition. 

He soon resigned his bishopric. He was now too 
great a man to disquiet himself about the affairs of 
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an obscure diocese; he wrote to the members of 
the chapter, th*inkiu|^ them for their conduct to¬ 
ward him in the past and rcHiiicning hisonTicc as their 
chief pastor, llis entire attention was given to 
securing the place in the royal council from which 
he had been driven five years before. The position 
in Louis’s conficlcnre which had been held by 
Luincs remained for Home time unoccupied; the 
charge of the (government was inlrnsLed to the 
Prince of Coiuh'* and to others of less note, but 
among them there was no one who possessed the 
ability to rule the Stale. Richelieu, in the mean¬ 
time, contimicti to he the Cjuccn-mulbcr’.^ chief 
adviser, while endeavouring In every wmy to gain 
the confidence of the King. In 1621, when the 
campaign was progresMing against the iruguenots, 
he wrote to an accpmintancc, bidding him not to 
forget those who had no frlctulH but their breviary 
and their books, and couhl only pray God for the 
success and glory of the Ghurch and State. Riche¬ 
lieu’s attention was never wholly given to his 
prayers or his breviary, and as little now as at any 
other part of his career. Years after, Louis, in one 


of his fits of petulance, crnnplaincd that Richelieu 
held many benefices, but did not read his breviary. 
If he read it at all, he found time for other occupa¬ 
tions. 

After the death of Lutnes, the relations of the 
King with his mother became more friendly. She 
lived at the Luxembourg, and her influence over 
her son, if rmt entirely restored, was again very 
considerable, Richelieu was her trusted adviser. 
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and she believed that his restoration to office would 
secure for her a paramount influence in the affairs 
of the State. There was no one who developed 
sufficient ability to block the road of the aspiring 
Cardinal; the ministry was composed of men below 
mediocrity, united only in jealousy of Richelieu 
and a strong desire to keep the adviser of the Queen- 
mother from obtaining a place in the King’s counciL 
But if they had the desire to hinder Richelieu’s 
ambition, they had not the ability. The leader in 
the council was La Vieuville, the superintendent of 
finance, a man of small capacity and of questiona¬ 
ble honesty. He soon despaired of holding his posi¬ 
tion unaided, and sought to secure the good-will of 
Mary de’ Medici by opening the door of the council- 
chamber for the return of Richelieu. Apparently, 
he expected to have the benefit of the Cardinal's 
resolution and sagacity and yet himself hold the 
chief place, and such a hope illustrates how little 
Richelieu's character was as yet understood. 

The King, who afterwards supported the Car¬ 
dinal so long and faithfully, was very unwilling to 
intrust him with office; he did not like the man, 
and he still associated him with the followers of 
Concini, all of whom he had held in aversion. 
*' There is a man who would like to be in my coun¬ 
cil,” he said, as Richelieu passed by, ” but I cannot 
bring myself to that step after all he has done against 
me.” ” I know him better than you,” he said to 
Mary de’ Medici; ” he is a man of inordinate ambi¬ 
tion.” But the King did not withstand the requests 
of his minister, reinforced by the solicitations of his 
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mother. If we can confide in Richelieu's memoirs, 
he sought to be excused when the offer was made 
him; he declared that even if God had granted him 
certain qualities of mind, they were accompanied 
by such weakness of body that he could not be of 
service amid the noise and disorder of the world; he 
preferred the position of an occasional counsellor, to 
the laborious task of one charged with the duties of 
office. His excuses, he tells us, were not received, 
and certainly they were not intended to be; in April, 
1624, he again became one of the ministm of Loui.s 
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prime minister. A statesman in those (jjci not 

owe his position to the public; he was not at the 
mercy of popular caprice; public opinion, Had little 
means of expression, and most of the cornrnU-i^^ty 
regarded affairs of State as something fat* j-gj^oved 
from them, with which they had no concern. 3 ut 
at any moment Richelieu could be dismissed ftom 
office by his royal master, and in Louis ZKlH- tie 
had to deal with a man of jealous and capricious 
character. The King was by no means a, fai^^cint 
monarch, he was not absorbed in pleasure, he was 
not indifferent to the concerns of the State of wLich 
he was the head. He was, moreover, jealous of the 
power that was exercised by his own servants, pfone 
to be displeased, ready to believe evil of those in 
whose hands authority was placed. “ "Your Ma¬ 
jesty,” said the minister to his sovereig-n, ” is ex¬ 
tremely suspicious, jealous, susceptible to passing 
aversions, and to variable humours andL inclina¬ 
tions.” 

This was true, but it was also true tbrat ILouis 
could appreciate the qualities of a great man, and 
subdue his own petulant jealousies and dislikes when 
he felt that such a course was for the interest of the 
kingdom. Not an able man himself, h.e was un¬ 
shaken in his support of those who were fit to ^uide 
the State. Richelieu would soon have been driven 
from power by the cabals of countless enemies if he 
‘y had not accomplished great things. The influence 
which France exerted in Europe under his rule, the 
strength of the administrative system whicla he 
^created, the internal good order which he enforced, 
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were acceptable to the sovereign. Often, indeed, 
in moments of weakness, he promi.scd the overthrow 
of the minister, but Richelieu’s influence was always 
strong enough to turn Loui.s from such a purpose. 

^ The King’s mother, wife, and brother, the women 
\ whom he regarded with affection, the courtiers whom 
, he viewed with favour, the confes.sors to whom she 
confided the .secrets of his soul, all united in desiring 
I the overthrow of the imperious Cardinal, and Louis 

; had for him no feeling of personal liking; and yet 

' during nineteen years they were unable to procure 

I from the King the dismis.sal of his minister. Priests 

denounced him as a faithless son of the Church who 
espoused the cause of heretical princes; courtiers 
declaimed against the man who sought to humble a 
‘ proud nobility and sent membens of the noblest 

I French families to the block; women prayed to be 

I delivered from this cold and merciless tyrant, but 

\ the King was faithful to him to the end. It .showed 

' the power which a strong nature could exercise 

upon a weaker one, and it showed also the untiring 
attention with which the minister watched the foi- 
ble.s and the weaknesse.s of his ma.ster. If he was 
; resolved to exercise an ab.solute control, he had the 

*■ art to conceal it. lie constantly con.sultcd with the 

; King; he declared himself to be only the King’s 

^ shadow, the exponent of his desires, the executor of 

i his purposes. He did not even neglect the matter 

of keeping his master constantly in view. Where 
the King was, there was the servant; if Louis went 
to war, Richelieu attended him; if he went from 
one palace or hunting-lodge to another in search of 
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pleasure, the minister fallowed also. Louis’s char¬ 
acter was not altoi^ethcr a weak tmc, but it had its 
limitations. If Richelieu had ever left the King for 
six months, surrounded by his enemies, without 
himself being present to reply to them, his disgrace 
would have been certain, but he was never guilty of 
such carelessness. 






CHAPTER IV 

THE OVERTHROW OF THE HUGUENOT PARTY 
1624--1629 

T he problems which confronted the new minis¬ 
ter were many and serious, and he has fairly 
stated them in the testament in which he re¬ 
viewed the results of his long administration. 

'' When your Majesty called me to your councils, I 
can truly say that the Huguenots divided the State with 
you ; the nobles conducted themselves as if they were 
not subjects, and the governors of provinces as if they 
were independent sovereigns. Foreign alliances were 
despised, private interests preferred to public, and the 
dignity of your Majesty so abased it could hardly be 
recognised. I promised your Majesty to use all my in¬ 
dustry and power to ruin the Huguenot party, lower the 
pride of the nobles, lead all subjects to their duty, and 
restore the country’s name among foreign nations," 

He could justly claim that his promise was fully 
executed. 

While the Queen-mother did much to hasten 
Richelieu’s promotion, an influential coterie had 

n 
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it rendered it impossible for France to exert full 

strength; it left the State crippled by the constant 
recurrence of internal disturbance. It was I^iche- 
lieu’s firm resolve that the anarchy of misrule slniould 
be succeeded by the order of a vigorous Govern ment, 
that he would have peace at home, that the soil of 
France should not be devastated by civil wa-r*, and 
that both prince and Protestant should in the f oture 
yield an unhesitating obedience to the comma-nds of 
the central authority. 

Of the problems he had to meet, none was more 
serious than the proper treatment of the Huguenot 
party. During the sixteenth century, dissent from 
the Catholic Church had spread in France with the 
same rapidity as in many parts of Europe. It was 
in the southern portions of the kingdom tHa.t the 
reformed faith made the greatest progress. W*!"! ether 
the tendency to new doctrines which had developed 
in the former dominions of the counts of Ton louse 
still remained in the population of Southern ranee, 
whether dissent found a soil prepared for it in the 
descendants of Albigenses and Troubadours, and 
flourished among the sunny fields and olive trees of 
Languedoc and Provence, the adherents of thie new 
creed in many districts were in the majority'- Dis¬ 
sent existed in the north as well as in the somtli, but 
in the northern provinces the bulk of the pop^ulation 
was Catholic. 

Though the great majority of the French, people 
remained constant to their traditional faith, the 
House of Navarre was Protestant, and the acroession 
of Henry IV. to the throne excited in the Protestant 
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party the hope that it might become the domin¬ 
ant power in the State. That judicious monarch 
preferred peace and an unquestioned title to the 
tenets of any theological system, and his renuncia¬ 
tion of Calvinism discouraged the ambitious hopes 
of his followers. 

An element of large importance in the growth of 
Protestantism in France had been the extent to 
which the nobility abandoned the ancient creed. It 
was probably political ambition rather than any deep 
study of the Fathers that accounted for their change 
of belief. There was not indeed in France the 
opportunity to appropriate lands of the Church 
which led German princes into the paths of heresy, 
but many a French noble, disappointed in his hopes 
and discontented with the Court, rallied to the sup¬ 
port of a new party that furnished not only theo¬ 
logical truth, but opportunities for turbulence. 

The accession of these noble allies was originally 
a source of strength, but in time it became an ele¬ 
ment of weakness. Such leaders were ready to 
draw the Protestants into insurrections which had 
no motive but their own ambition, and the Hugue¬ 
not party became an unruly political organisation. 
During the wars of religion they were banded to¬ 
gether for the defence of their lives and their religion, 
but they clung to the measures that had been neces¬ 
sary for their protection in the days of the League 
and the Guises, when the necessity for them no longer 
existed. Though Plenry IV. abjured the creed of 
his youth, he was not unmindful of his faithful fol¬ 
lowers: by the Edict of Nantes he secured for them 
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the exercise of their religion in those parts of France 
in which it was actually established; they were 
allowed to worship God and pursue their avocations 
without unreasonable hindrance. With this, the 
Huguenots might well have been content, and by a 
discreet conduct they might possibly have averted 
the persecutions which they suffered under Louis 
XIV. and his successors. 

The Edict of Nantes was confirmed after Henry's 
death, and itrprovisions were carried out with rea¬ 
sonable good faith. Such a measure of toleration 
from a dominant creed was rare in those days. In 
England, a Catholic could observe the usages of his 
faith only in secret and in peril of his life; in almost 
every part of Europe, whether Catholic or Protest¬ 
ant, it was required that the religion of the King 
should be the religion of his subjects. Nor had the 
principles of toleration as yet entered deeply into 
the French mind; if the Edict of Nantes was 
respected as a necessity, it was not viewed with 
favour by most Catholics. The Huguenots were at 
times subjected to the annoyances that are inevita¬ 
ble when a minority practises a faith that is distaste¬ 
ful to the majority of the population. The rights 
secured by the Edict were grudgingly accorded; a 
2ealous priest would sometimes seek to convert 
Huguenot heretics by questionable methods; a 
fanatical mob would sometimes disturb Huguenot 
rites by open violence. Yet there was no effort to 
revoke the Edict, and no interference on the part of 
the Government with the rights which it secured. 

But the conduct of the Huguenots was not such 
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as to obtain the favour of a Government which, at 
best, looked upon them with suspicion. They had 
long been, in possession of a considerable number of 
fortified'towns, mostly in Southern France; by the 
Edict these were left in their charge, and they were 
also allowed, with the permission of the King, to 
continue the synods and assemblies in which they 
had been wont to discuss affairs of both Church and 
State. In the years following the death of Henry 
IV., the Protestants held several of those assemblies, 
usually without the permission of the Government, 
and they preserved and sought to perfect their mili¬ 
tary and political organisation. The territory, in 
which they were strong, was divided into circles, the 
command of each of which was given to some power¬ 
ful noble, and preparations were made for levying 
and equipping troops, and for raising money to 
carry on war in case of need. Naturally the aid of 
such an organisation was sought by anyone in insur¬ 
rection against the Government; their assistance 
was solicited by Cond6 and by the Queen-mother 
in their troubles, and the Huguenots showed a read¬ 
iness to take part in quarrels in which the defence 
of their faith was in no wise involved. 

It was impossible that the existence of a great 
religious party, holding its separate councils, in 
which not only questions of theology were dis¬ 
cussed, the principles of Calvin and the iniquities of 
the papacy, but in which matters of state were con¬ 
sidered, preparations made for war, and armies levied, 
should fail to excite the jealousy and ill-will of any 
Government. If this was not a state within a state, 
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it was something very like it, and it was certain that 
when a man like Richelieu was at the helm,' either 
the Protestants must secure a practical independ¬ 
ence by force, or accept their lot with other citizens, 
be subject to the same laws, and surrender any pre¬ 
tence of a separate political organisation. 

The Huguenots had several times taken up arms 
since the death of Henry IV., usually, though not 
always, on the plea of some violated privilege. 
They wished to worship God according to their 
own conscience, but they wished also to preserve 
their political position, to hold their cities of de¬ 
fence, to be able to raise and equip armies, and 
to declare war if they deemed it expedient. Even 
if entire freedom of conscience were cheerfully 
granted, the existence of a powerful and unruly ele¬ 
ment was distasteful to all who believed that a strong 
Government was required for the development of 
the State, and it was inconsistent with the concep¬ 
tions that were the basis of Richelieu’s policy. 

In the later years of Luines’s rule, the King was 
at war with his Protestant subjects, a war brought 
on in part by Luines’s maladroit bigotry, in part by 
the readiness of the Huguenots to accept a quarrel 
and leave it to the issue of arms. 
became prime minister, it was soon evident that his 
policy was not to be governed by considerations of * 
religion; hejllied himself with Protestant cantons, - 
he expelled the papal troops, and made war upon 
Spain'. ’.'"He did hot e:^ect to be embarrassed by 
the Huguenots when he was carrying on war in 
defence of their religious brethren. Yet hardly had : 
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Kicht'licu resolved to interfere in behalf of the 
Orisons, when some of the nn^^uenot leaders were 
again in revtdt, uiul their action was supported by 
the city of La Rochelle, the stronghold of the 
Ilugueaot party. They were most ill-advised in 
choosing this time for stirring up insurrection. 
Richelieu was ctmviuctnl, and justly convinced, that 
France couUI not ludd a position of leadership in 
European ptdilics until internal tranquillity was 
ashured; he could not carry on war with Spain and 
Germany when it was |Hj.Hhiblc that his troops might, 
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was a perpetual menace to their town; the inhabit¬ 
ants of B6arn bore with impatience the presence of 
Catholic priests, which, though secured by the Edict 
of Nantes, had only recently been enforced by the 
Government; the dismantling of many fortified 
towns was a source of bitterness to eager religionists 
who believed that the safety of their faith could only 
be secured by practical independence of a Catholic 
sovereign. Between the Government and the 
Huguenot party there was an irrepressible conflict, 
but the final struggle was precipitated by the weak 
ambition of a trifler. 

In 1624, Charles I. married Henrietta of France, 
a sister of Louis XIII. The French hoped that 
this alliance would not only promote amity between 
their country and England, but would secure some 
indulgence for persecuted Catholics. In both an¬ 
ticipations they were disappointed. The alliance 
was followed by constant bickerings over the non- 
observance of some of the conditions of the marriage 
contract. The French complained that the servants 
of Henrietta were dismissed, that she was harshly 
treated, and that the lot of the English Catholics 
became worse instead of better. The English re¬ 
plied that the French had failed to perform the 
conditions of the marriage agreement, that the 
Huguenots were ill-treated, and that Richelieu’s 
foreign policy was tricky and deceitful. 

The Duke of Buckingham was then at the height 
of his favour, and he had been sent to Paris to re¬ 
ceive the French bride in his master’s behalf. In a 
Court accustomed to magnificent display. Bucking- 
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ham excited attention by the gorgeousness of his 
dress, the charm of his manner, and the prodigality 
with which he threw away his money. The gossips 
declared that this handsome cavalier aroused a strong 
interest in the French Queen, Anne of Austria, and 
he was vain and indiscreet enough to complicate the 
relations of the two countries by a gallantry that 
was distasteful to the French King. Anne wasted 
no love on her husband, who not only wasted no 
love on her, but was singularly unfitted to excite 
affection even if he had desired it. Doubtless she 
was pleased by Buckingham’s devotion, and this was 
quite enough to make it displeasing to the King and 
the Cardinal. When Buckingham again wished to 
visit Paris, he was informed that he would be a per¬ 
sona non grata. The Duke did not incite war merely 
to gratify a foolish pique, though unquestionably 
this had some influence on his action. But the rela¬ 
tions between the two powers were fast drifting into 
open war: English cruisers under various pretexts 
seized French ships and made prizes of them; 
the English King complained of the treatment the 
Huguenots received from Louis, and charged the 
French King with failing to keep his promises. 
B uckingham knew that a war in behalf of their 
French co-religionists would be popular among the 
English; he hoped to gain f01^himself the^^glory of 
defeating England's traditional enemies, .9.nd, in 
July, 1627, at the head of a large fleet, he sailed to 
La Rochelle.,- . 

The avowed motives of .this fiX,pje„ditiQR..were,„to 
procuTeTor, the Huguenots the rights to which they 
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were entitled, and to secure for the people of La 
irdchcnc the destruction of the fortress of St. Louis, 
which they had lon^JC demanded. Tl\e English at 
once effected a landing on the islantl of R6, which 
lay outside the harbour of La Rochelle, and began 
the siege of the fort of St. Martin. If Huckingham 
had conducted his campaign with vigour and intcL 
Hgence, he could speedily have capturtal the fort 
and obtained entire po.sscssion of the island. He 
could then have kept up communications with La 
Rochelle on the mainland, and it would have been 
almost impo.SHibIe for the French to drive him from 
his position, or force the city to surrender. Ikt a 
contest in which Buckingham and Richelieu were 
the respective leaders was a very unequal tmc. No 
sooner was it known that the English had effected a 
landing than the Cardinal showed what could be ac¬ 
complished by indomit 
English proceeded Icis 
activity on the part of the French. Louis was sick, 
and they hesitated to inform him <}f ♦his unexpected 
declaration of war, lest 
malady. But the rea 
recovery of the nomina 
an army and sent it to the relic 
sieged in St. Martin; 
offered great rewards 1 
them to the fort; he p 
credit to those who v 
.slow and uncertain pay 
creditors of the State. 

When Richelieu ass 
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Ifren^ navy in existence. He had borrowed the 
ships or”ElT^l'ani±-anTd"iTf-H^ in the early strug¬ 
gles in which he was engaged; he now sought the 
assistance of the Dutch and Spanish in his conflict 
with England. But the Dutch were loath to give 
any assistance in a contest that was really waged 
against their Protestant brethren in France. The 
Spanish had indeed no sympathy with heresy, but 
their hatred of heretics was much weaker than their 
jealousy of the Frenc^i. They sent a fleet to La 
Rochelle, nominally to assist their French allies. 
The Marquis of Spinosa visited the French camp 
and was received with great honours, but all this 
amounted to nothing, and the Spanish fleet presently 
sailed back to Spain, leaving Louis to subdue his 
Huguenot rebels as best he could. “ They have,” 
said Richelieu, in his rage, ” God and the Virgin in 
their mouths, their beads in their hands, but only 
their own temporal interests in their hearts.” 

Practically the English were in command of the 
sea, and they kept so close a watch over Fort St. 
Martin that Buckingham boasted that only the birds 
of heaven could reach it. The boast was not veri¬ 
fied. ” God willed the matter otherwise,” the 
Cardinal piously remarked, but he might have at¬ 
tributed the result to his own exertions. 

The English ships watched the Channel, and they 
also erected a barricade, which it was hoped would 
prevent the passage of any boats coming to the 
relief of the besieged. These precautions were in 
vain; the Cardinal inspired the French soldiers 
with his own zeal, and the hope of wealth, as well 












